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ADRIEN LEROY. 
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“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
Now good digestion wait on appetite 
And health on both, Shalsespeare. 

Tue lamplighters were flitting through Pall Mall, 
the shimmer of wax candles commenced to glimmer 
from the huge windows of the club-houses, and the 
rattle of the carriages as they sped homewards on 
St. James’s stones proclaimed that the dinner hour 
of the great ones of the earth was at hand. 

At the entrance to one of the largest of the Gre- 
cian temples men’s devotion to the god Luxury had 
reared two gentlemen stood arm in arm, looking 
down the broad pavement westward. 

“Seven !”’ said one, as the nearest church gave 
forth the hour. ‘ Chud said seven, did he not ?” 

“Yes, and meant, like the auctioneers, half-past,” 
returned the other, hiding a yawn behind his exqui- 
sitely-gloved hand. ‘‘Chud’s too young to value 
his dinner properly, but Manners is not, and he 
ought to be punctual. Hullo! here he is,” and as 
a slightly-built but exceedingly carefully-dressed 
young gentleman alighted from a brougham the 
speaker nodded and held out his hand. 

“Hullo!” said the new arrival, shaking hands, 
** you two fellows first? I say, Shelton, I hope the 
others won't be late ; I’m as hungry as a hunter.” 

* Ah, that’s right; but what about us who were 
here first ?’’ said he whom he had addressed—Morti- 
mer Shelton by name, acynic by nature. “‘ Of course 
they’ll be late—Chud very possibly, and Adrien for 
certain. ’Pon my soul it’s the most uncomfortable 
way of getting a dinner, this feeding in herds and 
flocks. Come along, one may as well be miserable 
inside as in this beastly draught.” 

With a laugh at his real or assumed ill temper the 
other two followed him up the broad steps, through 
the heavy swinging doors, into the Grecian vestibule, 
with its mosaics and statuary, and thence by way 
of the ante-room to the grand dining saloon of the 
Thesasian Club, 


[JASPER IS ROUSED.] 


The snowy-covered tables were rapidly filling, the 
members were dropping in to their luxurious repast ; 
servants, silent, fleet of foot and deft of hand, were 
ministering to their wants and answering or asking 
questions with lowered voices. At the reading- 
stands a few men with their hands behind their dress- 
coat tails were scanning with eager or indifferent 
eyes the evening papers, and at all three fire-places 
were little knots of exquisites discussing something 
—or more probably nothing—with slow and well- 
bred drawl. 

The three friends, Frank Parsello, Mortimer Shel- 
ton, and Percy Manners, made their way toa table 
in a comfortable recess and seated themselves with 
characteristic expressions. 

“Cold to-night; fires look comfortable,” said 
Frank Parselle, looking round and responding to 
numerous nods in kind. 

“Yes, colder than it has been for some days; 
makes one hungry,” said Percy Manners, the gour- 
met and epicure. 

“Cold and miserable,” concluded Mortimer Shel- 
ton, turning a yawn into a halfsmuttered growl. 
“ Beastly weather. But what can you expect of this 
climate? Ten minutes past seven! The air is in- 
compatible with punctuality, [suppose. How fool- 
ish I was to expect that idiot Chud tohistime. I 
might have had another cigar at chambers.’ 

“ And lost the luxury of a growl, old fellow,” in- 
terrupted Manners. ‘“ Shall we wait?” 

* Oh, yes,” said Frank Parselle, ‘‘ Chud’s a good 
rena and Adrien might not take it smoothly, you 

now.” 

“Then why the deuce can’t he keep his time?” 
muttered Mortimer, ‘‘I’m never late for dinner.”’ 

‘Nobody would wait for you, old boy,” laughed 
Manners. “It’sa great bore though. But here’s 
one of them.” 

He broke off as one of the unpunctual ones saun- 
tered in and looked round the room with languid, 
leisurely gaze. 

Mortimer touched the table sharply with a fork 
and the searcher bent his eyes that way and came up. 





“ Hullo! youfellows here already ¢” he exclaimed, 

in a tone ef-genuine'siapptise. 

A Ys hts 
ee 


“Now where do you suppose we should be— 
staring at Nelson’s column or in North America? 
It’s ten minutes past seven,” said Mortimer, making 
room for him and stroking his moustache peevishly. 

“Ts it though, really? By Jove, I thought it 
had not struck yet. I must get that watch of mine 
seen to.” 

* Better pitch it behind the fire,’? snapped Mor- 
timer, “ ‘That watch of yours belonged to your grand- 
father, didn’t it, Chud? Well, I wish your people 
had buried it with him. It’s the eternal nuisance to 
all your friends. I’ll buy it of you.” 

* No, you won’t,”’ laughed Chudleigh Ireton, seat- 
ing himself and taking stock of the room. 

** And now where’s Leroy ?”’ said Shelton, with a 
plaintive sigh of resignation. ‘’Pon my word, this 
is too bad. The trouble I took to make the carte at- 
tractive. The soup will be thick as mud, the turbot 
boiled to wool, and you know what Antoine is if the 
entrées stand——” 

“Ah, by Jove, we’re waiting for Leroy, of course, 
By jingo! I'd forgotten,” said Chudleigh, as if 
visited by a sudden attack of memory. ‘‘I met Leroy 
at Brook’s yesterday, and he asked me to tell you 
that he was off to Barminster Castle last night, and 
might be late. ‘We were not to wait, and, if [ 
haven’t left itin my other coat, here’s a note ex- 
plaining, old fellow.” 

Mortimer Shelton uttered an expletive upon the 
note, and, before reading it, ordered dinner to be 
served at once. 

** Heaven forgive me this once, never again will I 
sin against myself in this way!’ he exclaimed. 
** Why on earth couldn’t you be punctual ? But being 
here at last, why couldn’t you deliver Leroy’s mes- 
sage? Chud, you are incorrigible and incurable, 
Now what does thig fellow siy ? 

*** My dear Mortimer, a letter from Jisper takes 
me down to the castle, post haste. But I will re- 
turn to join your little party, and, by your gra- 
cious leave, bring Jasper with me. You will not, I 
trust, delay even the soup for the space of Chud- 
leigh’s watch-tick, 





** Yours, not, I hope, 7a, 
“* ApRIEN LExor. 
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“Always Jasper,” commented Percy, Manners. 
“Itisa perpetual enigma to me by what means 
Jasper Vermont obtained and retains his. influence 
over Leroy.’ 

“ No enigma, but as plain as the most ordinary of 

pike-stafis,” said Mortimer. “But this is like 
Le roy, confound him! In the old days—I wish they 
were back—one could call a man out for keeping 
one’s dinner waiting.” 

‘‘ And be shot for your trouble,” laughed Manners, 

‘we know what sort of a hand Leroy is at the 
ee he'd cut your last growl short, old fellow.” 

The rest laughed, Mortimer joining them, but 
more quietly. 

“That's true, and I’m not so stupid as to deny it, 
as you expected, Percy. And, by Heaven, I think 

Adrien Leroy owes his exemption to that same 
facility for dead levelling, as poor Savant used to 
call it. But here’s the soup 

* And not thick either, that's good of Antoine,” 
said Percy. 

And for a little while alkwas silence save the click 
of the spoons,and the rustle of the napkins. 

“ Ah, J feel that.I may linger om after that,” said 
Perey, “andif the turbot and ‘to-follow’ corre- 
spond in excellence aud nuérition I may recoveren- 
tirely 

“And so plange your countryyinto mourning,” 
wound up Mortimer. “I hoperwehall get through 
the fish and amentrégon)two. a Jasper arrives. 
I don’ t like him,eno to» wish. him to share An- 
toine’s benediction,’”” haaddad, eyeing his portion of 
fish _. critical satisiagnion, 

* I. thought 


hat’s candid,” 
you said the other night at the. a that speech 
was given us, to hide ous thoughts, eh, philoso- 
pher ?” 

“Tseidit, but I am notaware; that I asked you 
to believe it og imagine. that I dic myself,” said 
Mortinner, “ cagdour is. a VLU” 

“Too fraib tebe tempted,” concluded ware 

‘“*’Pon my’ soul that’s. goed. for. you, Frank,” 
torted Mortimer, “Somebody.said you,were, vaitiog 
a comedy, and I gave them direct contradiction, P’li 
have to apologize, I suppose.:”’ 

** Wisdom, cometh: from thee,” nodded tho quiet 
Frank, withe smile. “ But;about, Jasper, as we 
haven't got him to flatter let’s, worry his charactan 
= i. grounds. resta..youm) dislike, ob), pilaso- 
pher ?” 

‘On what grounds rest your affection forsalmi of 
pheasant ?” snapped Mortumer. “ Though your have 
devoured two-thirds of the dish, you can't) give a 
reason, and on like principle I can’t say, op won’, 
pone A I cherish a pet antipathy to our friend Jaa- 


“Ce A pet antipathy, and that’s about it,”’ nedfled 
Manners. “If put to the vote I believe none of us 
would cry for Vermont and yet there is nothing 
against him in look, word or deed. He’s a good 
fellow.” 

‘“* Well bred,” said Chudleigh. 

**Easy and knows a horse from a shorthorn,”’ 
added Frank. “ And is Adrien Leroy’s fast friend.” 

“That's it!” said Perey. “That puzzles me 


* Tush,” said Mortimer, motioning for the wine. 
“Why should it? Years ago at Kton or Oxford 
Adrien Leroy saved Jasper Vermont’s life; don’t 
worry me to tell you how, I don’t know and I don’t 
care. He saved his life and that’s enough for Ad- 
rien, Youknow him, all of you. Ifa dog, a cat, or 
a one-eyed monkey placed himself under his protec- 
tion Adrien would stick to him through life—and 
death if he could. This Jasper, with all his quiet, 
easy ways and lazy smile is neither a sloth nor a bird 
of paradise. I’ve seen tigers—and shot ‘em. Claws 
beneath velvet ; soft lips hide sharp teeth. Pass the 
sauce.” 

‘* And so you think Jasper has more of the tiger 
than the tabby cat, and more of the raven than the 
domestic hen ?”’ said Manners, “ And yet Adrienis 
sharp enough. Did any one ever hear of his being 
deceived by man, woman or child? By Jove, I be- 
lieve one quiet glance from those eyes of his would 
take it out of them in half a minute. Adrien is no 
fool.” 

‘* Every man has one weak side; Achilles’s heel 
ruined him, little use steel-plating everywhere else if 
they left that little corner for Paris’s arrow. But 
classics are wasted on you fellows; the whole secret 
lies in the fact that Adrien Leroy once befriended 
Jasper Vermont and that, consequently, he will be- 
lieve no ill of the aforesaid Jasper. 

* Lucky fellow this Jasper, jet matters between 
him and Leroy be as they may,” said Percy. “ He’s 
a steward, or something of that sort, to Adrien, and 
all the money passes through his hands. And what 
amintitis! There’s no knowing how rich Leroy 
may be. My governor says a million. He knew 
Lord Leroy and goes down to the castle for a week 
in the offseason. It’s a palace and the baron is a 
sort of king. Grand reception-rooms, miles of pic- 
ture gallery, a guard at arms in the corridors, and 
au army of retainers in silk and satin.” 





Mortimer nodded. 

“ 4 shadow of the ancient glory,” he said, in his 
curt way. “ Provie tells of how William the Fourth 
turned green with jealousy when they ushered him 
into the state apartment. 

“* This beats my palace, Leroy,’ he said, with a 
smile. 

“ Leroy bowed but he didn’t contradict. And, by 
Heaven! he wouldn’t cry second even to his king 
where he thought himself first. You know what the 
prince said when he saw the Leroy arms on Adrien’s 
coach, 

“**T'd change that lozenge if I were you, Leroy, 
and put it thus: His satanic majesty on a throne, 
the Pope on one above, and a Leroy on another above 
all—moito, ‘ Proud, prouder, proudest.’ 

mH shall to receive your highness’s 
sketch,’ said Adrien, but the prince was right If 
there is any superlative in the article the Lero 
have it. They areas proud as the highest of 
Cesars. There’s no bar sinister across-their badge 
and they.know it. The.lowest of their race would 
sooner jump-into that fire--and ~~ there—than do 
or comntenance,a dirtyyactiony, They treat money 
oileptintbier lr the tamed re ee ae , 
sidep its. They e @ TO) 
and ‘woman. Thiey love madly, hate-pagsionately 
where the object of their dislike is teo: neamequality.|. 
to: be. tagated with), conte And what contempt 
itis! Rememberithat ; Parkley : singe'that day 
he interrupted Adrien and got that killing:-stare he 
hagenever s 


himself. Andyet with all hig pride, there's uofauter,. leisu 

fixmer friend than Leroy’ ; 
“As Jasper; Vermont: cap i 
“ That's soy” nodded: Moxstimer. 


aH a. of conscious equality~ with), if 


Chudleighy wi 

paté affectio yy “Suchifues ! 
dear creatures. were filled: with 
rr Leroy certainly treatethp 


‘And bestows it:perhaps se ptm ne ter : 


to dust,” remarked meres ey smile, 

“ Haidee should hear that,” said Meumers,, laughs 
ing.with: the rests. “In alli her sweetness: those, ; 
eyes of her can fite,let me, te. youe, Nowyshe’s a 
tigress, L. believe... She: makes: may teemble every 
time. I go- near herysuch abhixety, insatinildamimal,, 
It’s oe for Levoy, tha anys 
Ma oe acmilion vot ae 

“ you think, Bellm. Oaaket’ 
‘said Parselle, leaning, fovwandinad: speak- 


ing-in. adower 

“Some nonaense T suppose , Mortimer. 

“That Leroy had @ the theatre over te: Haideée: 
and settled a thousand a year upon her.” 

“Very likely,” was Mortimer’s comment. “ When 
a man is idiot enough to buy such an expensive toy 
as a theatre for his favourites, and engages to pay 
for the perpetual repairing and gilding of the toy, 
it is only reasonable to conclude that he would be 
glad to hand it over in toto, and the Casket costs 
Leroy three times that amount. Five thousand, ah, 
eight thousand a year, to say nothing of the lady 
manager. And all fora whim! It would be money 
in his pocket if the place were burnt down, and [ 
sometimes think I’ll bring a bex of patent matches 
and manage itfor him. If I could only shut the 
butterflies up in the dainty trap and suffocate them 
in the bargain !” 

* Hush ! ," whispered Chudleigh Ireton ; 


4 


“here he 


at looked round with a smile of expectation. Two 
gentlemen had just entered. 

The one a dark, smooth-faced man, with small, 
sleepy-looking eyes, thick lips, and a set smile 
that was a cast between the simper of a monkey and 
the somniferous tranquillity one sees upon the broad 
face of a dozing cat. His hair, dark almost to black, 
was smoothed to a plain, unruffled surface ; he wore 
no moustache, whiskers, or beard, yet for all the 
seeming openness of the face if studied carefully 
there seemed something kept back and made sub- 
servient to the easy character which the owner 
wished to establish in society. That was Jasper 
Vermont. 

His companion was of a very different order of hu- 
manity. ‘Tall, of exquisite proportion, of that re- 
poseful, leisure! y grace which one generally attaches 
to royalty ; ; with a handsome and, what is more, 
noble face, stamped with the old- world hauteur of 
his race, and rendered more than commonly beauti- 
ful by his unfrequent but wonderful smile; with 
bright, golden-hued hair that fell in short, thick, 
luxuriant curls upon his white brow, and with eyes 
that were at. once piercingly searching and proudly 
tranquil, the contrast was heightened to a pitch 
almost of ebsurdity. 

That was Adrien Leroy, only son of Baron Leroy 
pe Barminster Castle, the idol of society, the toast 


my belief the’s hanged’ 


ag ae he li 





f the men, and the divinity of the female butter- 


4 Bion. 


When a man.i# liked and looked up to by his 
male friends, and — by the women folk, 
there is something. more than common in. him, and 
something worthy of attention. 

Carefully ditessed, as a man should be whoso 
valet takes a higher salary than a first-class 
city clerk, with diamond slésve links, a suite of 
black 1 studs for jewellery, his graceful, co- 
lumn-like neck free and unhampered by his loose, 
well-sitting collar, Adrien Leroy would have been 
an exquisite but for that nameless air of dignity 
and high-bred heroism which cast the foppery in the 
background and brought the manhood to the front. 

No sooner had the door swung behind them than 
a small group had collected round the popular idol, 
and a buzz of salutation rose like the hum of bees 
hovering about a honey-laden flower. 

With the genial, open-hearted smile, but with the 
half+mournful, dreamy, and slightly weary expres- 
siom. in the dark, fathomless eyes, Adrien Leroy 
amawered the numerous questions, parried the as 
numgrous invitations to tarn aside for a moment, 

still leaning on Jasper Vermont's arm, made 
fis way toward the table where his friends were 


“ioe, may tell a man by his walk,” says Machia- 
vellij;,“not only bop —_ of his sway through 
life, the act and mien.’ 

peer walk partook of the quict, sleek 
tread whidh is more-obtrusive.than aloud tramp. 


and more annoying, 
Adrien Leroy. trod the ground with the light, 


otivns beqnick as. they might ; ne 
ugered- to exehange-a word, 

but tha calm, regular.stride-of a» maw: coves in 

(not su- 

riorityvto his fellows. 

“We are late!” hesaid, in a voide that'nwas. low 

rand incisive:as the fourth belljim: a cathe- 


, fod “ Blame Jasper, who == hangry as 


aan. - mma in the sinning. ne, and 


spatching-the "Rabon axpor, wo 

ieooratl goa ct the obsequies of a\ good! repast.”” 
| Thieerest-the two having seated themselves— 
hig low, clear jangit,,amd i Mortimer, who-<e 
—_ wags lost somet¥ing useveritbyin Ad. 
rin Bacay prowess, 


the: waiter. 
Amtome Mr, madiVermont have ar- 


rahe lem move thoughtful: for you than you 
deseuve,amd Antoine has afaiv qaantity 
pa acres 


have semt ms. I dare not have 
or Chud wenld have devoured 
| $6 inveailiadens tochia.o wn, 


Am you have: just: come 


ee aud how is the castle looking, 
{ et : 
} eautiful!’’ replied Jasper Vermont, with a 


smile bestowed impartially upon all, and that 
showed his white teeth to perfection. * Beauti- 
ful. It’s a charming view, eh, Adrien? Charin- 
ing, but we saw little of it ‘this visit—a flying one, 
a flying one. Ah, what, Shelton, you are an epicure 
worthy of Dioclesian. We never get clear turtle at 
the ‘Alkestra like this, eh, Adrien?” and with a 
repetition of the smile he nodded at his friend. 

“* No,’’ said Adrien Leroy, looking up. “ But wo 
have not our celebrated Mortimer on the com- 
mittee. No wonder they love you here, Mortimer! 
And so the little colt has lost the Norfolle Steeple- 
chase. I saw the news as I came down.’’ 

“ And you have lost—how much, two thousand 2’”* 
said Parselle, 

“Five,” said Jasper Vermont, answering for — 
not quickly, but just before Adrien could speak. 

“13 it five?” said Leroy, with perfect indifference. 
“T thought I had backed the Venus for more,” 


Ande on the faith of that I backed her for a. 


couple of hundred,” said Chudleigh, with a shrug 
of the shoulders. ‘ She is a beautiful creature, and 
now I suppose I T must bay her. Will you sell her?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Adrien, “ you shall have him, my 
dear Chud, for a song.’ 

“ Of a very few verses,” again interposed Jasper: 
Vermont, opening his lips “with a smooth sunile, 
“ She is sold.” 

“Sold to whom ?” said Adrien; in a tone-that was 
almost surprise. 

The rest looked up in surprise; the colt was an 
acknowledged favourite of Adrien Leroy’s, and 
every wy knew that Chudleigh had asked for tno 
refusal, 

** Sold,” echoed Chudleigh, looking rather disap- 
pointed and glancing rather haughtily at the: 
smooth, amiable face opposite him. 

“To "the knacker. You forget, Adrien; Fording 
threw her and broke her leg at tae last hurdle.” 

“Ah, so you told me; I had forgotten. Chud- 
leigh, Lam very sorry, but you have saved your 
money. If Fording could do nothing witli her sho 
was ne use to you. Have any of you seen tie 
papers? Last night was the first of the new 
comedy at the Casket ; has it gone well ?” 

Frank Parselle laughed. 

“T was tuere, bat J’m-sure I couldn't tell yOu, 
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Haidee played tinely—ali fire and effervescence. 
But they hissed once or twice.” 

The others laughed. 

“ Lost on my horse and my new play! That is 
luck. - It must be withdrawn.” 

* Certainly,” said Jasper, comfortably. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly.” : 

“ By Jove! what did you tell me the mounting 
cost ?” said Manners, addressing Jasper, but glan- 
cing significantly at the others. 

“Four thousand pounds,” said Jasper, glibly, 
while Adrien ate his: fish with the most consum- 
mate indifference. 

“* Four thousand for four nights, that’s about it. 
A thousand each night. ’Pon my wore, the public 
ought to be grateful to you,” said Mortimer, nod- 
diny dt Leroy. 

ie tiwghed. 


“Ort to them. No slight thing to sit through a: 


bad play. But how'is it, Jasper? You said it would 
run,” 
“T?” said Jasper, looking, not confaséd, but only 
foo amiable, which was the same thing with him. 
“ No, not so certainly as that ; I said I thought the 
thing well written, eh, Mortimer ?” 

“‘ Ah,” said Mortinier, who had ben witching him 
keenly, “out in your reckoning, for a’ wonder. It 
is to be hoped you didn’t ba¢k your opinion in the 
matter of the colt, to which I think you wére also 
favourably inclined ?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Jasper, leaning back with an ad- 
mirable air of lazy contentment, ‘‘ I layed miy little 
usual stake, and lost, of course.” 

“ You should have hedged,” said Mortimer, who 
knew as a positive fact that he had done so. 

** Ah, yes, but you know'that I am so lazy, posi- 
tively lazy, that lask myself is it worth thetrouble, 
aud ianswer no. So I let it'go, and, hah! hah! it 
has gone!” 

“Humph!’’ growled Mortimer. “ Unfortunate 
Jasper !”’ 

a aaa Jasper laughed again, end filled his 
glass. 

“T have no judgment,” he said. “I am a man of 
no ideas and I admit it. I confess it with regret. 
Now, Adrien,” and he stopped to smile over his 
glass at the grand, reposeful fate of Leroy, where 
he sat ing to Manners, “now, Adrien is all 
acuteness ; without him I should go astray and be 
undone, Hah! hah! Tani stpposed to look after 
his money affairs, but, by Jupiter! it is he who sup- 
plies the brains and I the hands. I 4m the machine 
—a mére machine, aid hé turns the handle !” 

And laughing at his joke, he held'up his glass for 
replenishment. 

“ A pretty combitiation’ of taldiit,” said Mortimer, 
“Try that paté. Ican recommend it. Now We give 
you the'credit for'the tact and all that sortof thing. 
We always consider you as the ‘brake upon Adrien's 
cheque-book.” 

* Ah, what'a mistake!’’ said Jasper, dropping his 
fork, and spreading out his fat hands ‘ith a gesture 
of amusement, “ I have no firmness, but you will 
have it that I ama business man, so——well, I 
assume the virtue though I havesit nob. Hah! hah! 
This paté is excellent, Mortimer. Rome would not 
have perished had you lived with the last Caisar.” 

“And Adrien Leroy would not go to the dogs so 
quickly if you did not show him tke way,’’ mur- 
mured the cynic, inaudibly. 

Then aloud: 

‘Finished? Let us go up tothe smoking-room. 
Tam dying for a cigar, and they shall take up 
another bottle of Leroy’s Johannisberg.” 

They rose, and, talking as they went, sauntered 
through the saloon into the divan, where, depositing 
themselves on the luxurious lounges, each man with 
a cigar in his mouth, and his favourite wine before 
him, the conversation ran on. 

Politics, scandal, fortunes of Adrien, the charms 
of Haidee, the coming season, every topic that came 
up, was caught and thrown from one to the other, 
Jasper Vermont always seizing the ball when it 
seemed to droop, and giving it another fillip. 

Adrien Leroy spoke little, but when he did the rest 
unconsciously listened silently, and with an evident 
desire to hear his opinion. When he had finished 
Jasper was sure to add some comment, concluding 
with, ‘‘ Eh, Adrien ?”’ to which Leroy would nod with 
the usual half-indifferent and weary assent, and 
ee would glance at the others signifi- 
cantly. 

The wine came and disappeared with greater 
rapidity, the cynic warmed, grew talkative, and, as 
an inevitable consequence, amusing. : 

Laughter rose languidly at first, then, increasing 
ateach sally from Chudleigh or Manners, and its 
retort by Mortimer, louder and louder, until as it 
reached an almost incessant stream of merriment 
and enjoyment Jasper Vermont, witha lazy look all 
round, rose, and saying, smoothly : 

“Tm spoiling my dinner with laughing. Good 
night! No, 1 can’t stay! Business to-morrow, and 
the early biped, you'know. Good night, Adrien! I 
6m with you as the-clock strikes twelve to-morrow. 





Good night!’ and amidst the answering chorus 
sauntered leisurely ont, with the smile soft and 
bland shining on his smooth, round face like oil on 
a gun barrel, 

Not by accident surely was his favourite cab at 
the door, or if so very happily, for Mr. Jasper Ver- 
mont glanéed at his watch witha slight elévation of 
the eyebrows, juntped into the vehicle and held up 
two fingers. Phe groom, requiring no other direc- 
tions, flicked the thoroughbred into a swift trot, and 
Mr. Jasper Vermont was rolled away, looking up at 
the club windows with the bland smilé to’ the last. 


CHAPTER It. 
Thé rankest compound of vilfanous smell 
That ever offended nostril. Shakespeare. 

Mr. Jasper VERMONT’s groom guided the fiery 
colt up St. James’s Street, anc with a whirl into one 
of the branch thoroughfares, pulling him up almost 
on his haunches at the door of a considerable-look- 
ing ae freshly painted and handsomely cur- 
tained. 

Jasper Vermont alighted, threw the one word 
“wait” to the smart groom, and rang twice at the 
shining bell. 

A footman opened the door, made a gesture of re- 
spect, and in answer to Mr. Vermont’s “‘ At home 
yet, James?” replied: “Yes, sir; will you walk 
up ?”’ and led the way up the newly-carpeted stair- 
case, redolent of patchouli and glistening in the 
opaque whiteness of fresh paint and plaster casts of 
heathen goddesses. 

The walls were adorned—though that is the wrong 
word perhaps—with pictures in the worst possible 
taste and the most glaring colours. 

As he reached the first floor an odour of baked 
meats and festive cakes came out to meet him. 

Jasper smiled and sniffed as if the perfume were 
familiar to him. 

“Miss Levison at supper?” he asked as James 
threw open the door on the first floor, letting out 
fresh odour by the action, and stood aside to let Mr. 
Jasper pass. 

“ Yes, sir, suppér’s just sérved.” 

* All right,” said Jaspét, and passed into'a large 
room, furnished with the same disregard to taste 
and the same liberality of colour as distinguished 
the adornments of the staircase. 

In the middle of the glaring apartment, with the 
four gas-lights streaming down upon their black 
hair, sat two ladies, discassing the origin of the 
savoury perfume. 

“ Oh, it’s you, Jasper, is it?’ exclaimed the 
younger of the two, delivering the salutation with a 
glass of stout uplifted half-way to her mouth. ‘I 
thought it was your tread, but I couldn’t tell, you’re 
so quiet on the pins,” and she laughed in a harsh, 
vulgar strain that jarred upon the nerves, or would 
have doneif Mr. Jasper Varmont had possessed such 
inconvenient luxuries. 

Not only was the laugh vulgar but the lady her- 
self was vulgar too. Beautiful as well, but of a 
beauty that was entirely animal, There was more 
mind and soul in Sores chops than in the bright 
eyes and raven hair'of Miss Haidee Levison. 

Her companion was like the fellow in the ordinary 
pair of soup tureens, the same in hair, dress, sensual 
mouth, but older and more vulgar. he was a 
sister of the beautiful Haidee and named Judith. 

Both the ladies were extravagantly and gaudily 
dressed, and both were decked in jewels that for 
richness and intrinsic value might have made a 
countess’s mouth water. 

“ Yes, itis I,” said Mr. Jasper. ‘ Pork chops 
again ; I thought Leroy objected to them.” 

Both the ladies laughed. 

‘* Not the chops, but the smell that he doesn’t 
like,’ said Haidee. ‘ He’s so particular, you know. 
But he ain’t coming to-night, leastways he said he 
wasn’t.” 

** Ah,” said Mr. Jasper, seating himself at tho 
table, and lifting a small bottle, which proved to be 
empty. “Is there anything left to drink ? I am thirsty, 
and the sight of you girls at the stout set me off.” 

* Have some phiz,” said Miss Haidee. “ Ring the 
bell, will you, Judith ? Give me another chop, and 
don’t forget the gravy. Well, what’s the news, 
Jasper ?”’ 

“The question I was going to ask you,” replied 
Jasper, as the man-servant brought in a bottle of 
champagne. “ How has the comedy gone ?” 

“Oh, beastly! I told Leroy it'would be squashed, 
and yet I did my best, didn’t I, Ju? he dresses 
were really first-class, blue satin trimmed with 
silver, suite of pearls, and the turquoise armlets. 
First-raté, wasn’t it ?” 

* Yes, but I sitppose the stupid people got’ tired 
of looking at the blue satin'‘at last.” 

“Then they could’have looked at me, I suppose,” 
retorted Miss Haidee, laughing tartly. “I’ve no 
pitience with Adrien ”’ (she pronounced the name 
with the*prefix of a’ “H’’). “ Why don’t hé have 
burlesque and something lively? I could make ado 
of it then. Oomedy's slow and drags. Plenty of 





fun and comic songs is all the go now. 
can dance,” 

* But ean’t act,” said Jasper, with an amiable 
smile. 

Can't I ? That’sall you knowaboutit!” returned 
Miss Haidee, with a flash of anger. “ Well, now, 
where have you been ?” 

“To the Thesasian ——” 

* But, by Jove, why didn’€ you dome last night 2” 

“Thad business which I won’t trouble you with, 
my fair Haidee,” he replied, smiling, 

“Won't you? You’re mighty polite. I supposo 
you were down at the castle—Adrion, too. What were 
you doing there *” 

“ Minding our own business,” caid Mr. Jasper, 
sipping his wine. 

‘Close as a fox, you are,” said Miss Haidee, 
looking as if she wou!d have like? to scratch him, 
“ Where’s Adrien? Down there ?” 

“ No, at the Thesasian ; [left him there with Mor- 
timer Shelton.” 

* T hate that man,” interposed Miss Levison. 

“So do I, but I don’t shy so,”’ remarked Mr. 
Jasper. “I left him there safe and sound for an- 
other hour or tivo, and ran on to give you a word of 
warning. Judith, 1 think you’d better go to bed, 
you look tired.” 

He broke off to address the other lady, who had 
sat perfectly silent, devouring the chops and gazing 
from one to the other. 

She rose, hesitated for a moment, then left the 
room. 

Jasper Vermont looked after her, just as he would 
have looked at a useless piece of furniture in course 
of removal, and refilled his glass, leant back in his 
chair, and regarded the flushed, handsome face of 
the woman fixedly before resuming, 

“‘ Well ?” she said, striking the table with her fork 
impatiently. 

** Haidee,”’ said Mr. Jasper, taking out his tooth- 
pick and speaking with calm and pleasant deliberata- 
ness, “there was once a man who killed the gooso 
that laid him golden eggs, there was another who 
cut a bellows open because it would not blow him 
over to Paris, there was another who worried his 
horse until the animal, disgusted with him, kicked 
hiin off into the diteh and bolted ; but none of all 
these foolish men attained to such a degree of 
folly as Miss Haidee Levison bids fair to reach 

when she succeeds in worrying her prize donkey 
into kicking her to the ground and leaving her iw 
the mud.” 

“ Don’t be a idiot, Jasper, but speak out plain.” 

**T will, though not so plainly as you, I trust, my 
dear Haidee. Plainly, then, divested, of all meta. 
phor, you are killing your goose with marvellous 
rapidity. In other words, you are making Adrien 
Leroy tired of you with lamentable haste. May I 
venture to remark that when one has a goose with 
such truly estimable peculiarities as golden egg-lay- 
ing that one should humour him? [f he dislikes 
pork chops, or rathér the perfime of them, is it 
wise to fill the house with which he has provided you 
with an odour of fried meat aiid onions stflicient to 
stifle an elephant? fs it ndt the sablimity of folly 
to stick plaster casts of hideous form upen the 
staircase which your goose—wh6 détests mock sta- 
tuary a8 he does bad wine—ascends daily? Can 
anything be more suicidal than to thrust vulgarity 
down the throat of your goose, whose refitiemént is 
a byword amongst his fellow geese far and wide ? 
In short, my dear Haidee, you are going the way to 
get the congé from my foolish but rich young friend, 
Adrien Leroy,’’ 

The woman, who had beata more rapid and louder 
tattoo with each word, leapt to her feet at the last, 
and with the fork clasped in one hand dashed the 
other upon the table till the glasses rang again. 

“ Jasper,” she hissed, with a vulgar oath, “ you 
are enough to driveme mad! Why don’t you speais 
out? Whycan’t you say whatyou mean? What's 
the matter with him? Confound him! What does 
he want? Ain’t there a hundred other swells dying 
for me? Can’t I furnisha house as I like? Can’t I 
pick a bit of supper off a chop or two if I like ? 
Can’tI do what I like without his delicate nose 
being turned up? AmI going to starve? Caun’t I 
do anything ?” 

“* You can go to the deuce if you like, my dear,’ 
said Mr. Jasper, with a really sweet smile. ‘I 
merely warn you that you are on the road—only on 
the road, that is all. Have another chop, there’s 
one left, and dab another bottle of patchouliabout 
the room if you must,a; you sar, th 6 ara mie 
geese than one, and itis hard if ohe canhot enjoy 
fried pork at one o’clock in the morning!’ 

Goaded almost to madness by the slbw stréam of 
aggravation, the actress flung the fork upon tho 
table, upsetting a champagne glass with a crash, 
and pushed out her head at him like a'gaudy wovod- ° 

snake. 

“Jasper, what does all this mein? What’s your 
game? Are you playing the’ shuffle with me and 


Besides, I 





Adrien? Are you setting him agin me? I know you, 
you fox, I hate you when you smile like that, for { 
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know you are at your deep tricks again. Whatare 
you doing up atthe castle so often? Making your- 
self pleasant to the girl there, I suppose. Sheain’t 
fond of a little scent and a chop or two, and she can 
have real statues if she likes. AndI suppose you 
don’t remind him of that? Oh,no! But you mind 
your skin, Jasper. I don’t take things as they 
come, like Judith, You can’t play fast and loose with 
me. Shuffle him on to that Constance girl and, mark 
me, I’ll pay you back. I know something you 
wouldn’t like cried through a trumpet. You don’t 
want me to go up to your castle and open my mouth, 
do you? You don’t want me to split upon your little 
game, I suppose? ‘Well then, don’t you play any of 
your deceitful tricks on Haidee’ Levison, or I’ll go 
straight to him and tell them all.” 

Jasper Vermont rose to his feet, moved more by 
her looks than her words, and caught her arm. 

There was something so terrible, so deadly in the 
sheen of his green-gray eyes, so treacherous and 
murderous in the curl of his thin lips, that the face 
of the woman blanched, and she shrank back witha 
ery of fear, glancing at the knife which was touch- 
ing Jasper’s other hand as it rested on the table. 

At that moment the door opened and Adrien 
Leroy entered. 

In a second the scowl fled from Jasper’s face, and, 
retaining the woman’s arm still in his grasp, he 
said, with a laugh: 

“You are no stouter; the bracelet will fit you, I 
can feel that in the span.” 

Then, as he dropped her arm and turned to the 
tall figure of his friend, added : 

“‘ Haidee has bet me that the new bracelet is too 
small; she thinks she is getting stout, and I have 
reassured her.” 

Adrien, hat in hand, nodded and looked at 
the table with a glance that was half one of annoy- 
ance and disgust. 

“You are late,” he sail to Haidee, who uttered 
an affected cry of delight, and ran to him. 

“And the room smells like nothing else on 
earth. Jasper, give Haidee the draft of that deed. 
J an tired and am going home,” 

With a gentle but firm touch he put the woman 
aside, looked round the room again, with the weary, 
far-off gaze, the woman standing where he had put 
her from him, with a scowl upon her treacherous 
face, and Jasper leaning back with a smile, sweet, 
amiable but significant upon his face. 


(To be continued.) 











Mexico Lapies.—A glance at Mexican social life; 

considering the uncertainty and anarchy that prevail, 
is interesting. ‘The people dance and sing, fast and 
pray, as if the world knew nothing but peace. Every 
night the Plaza is filled with people, young and old. 
The senoritas walk up and down with that grace 
and queenly stateliness which none other but Spanish 
women are capable of. Even the Indian women, who 
are just tinctured with Spanish blood, walk with an 
ease and elegance which fascinates the beholder. 
Their shawls are thrown gracefully over their 
shoulders and around their head, and the rich, large 
black eyes peer out with tender glances. The more 
one sees of these Spanish women, when they are 
young, beautiful and unsophisticated, the better he 
likes them, The war spirit does not seem to affect 
them, for they are as kind-hearted and as loving as 
if they had been brought up in the garden of 
Paradise. ‘They sometimes sit together on the 
seats in the Plaza, at the twilight hours, and 
chant soft and sweet Spanish love songs, with a 
pathetic tenderness which would infatuate the most 
stony-hearted person. In their homes they are always 
singing and playing the guitar—their favourite 
musical instrument—or else gossiping about one 
another. The gossip of a Spanish woman has no 
poison in it. Itis only when one senorita invades 
the sacred realms of love over which another pre- 
sides that her Spanish blood boils and rages. To 
“cut out” any woman here from the affections of 
her lover is to place the successful fair one in a most 
dangerous position, for the jilted jealous beauty can 
do dread deeds all for love’s sweet sake. 

CuntositTizs oF THE LAw CouRrTs.—Many of the 
queerest proceedings before courts of law do not get 
into the papers. Recently, howéver, most likely on 
account of its being the silly season, several ec- 
centricities have cropped up in that usually barren 
and interesting portion of our best possible instructor, 
the legal column, A monumental sculptor, who culti- 
vates high art somewhere in the vicinity of High- 
gate, sought lately to recover in the Court of Com. 
mon Pleas, from the widow of a poulterer, the price 
of a mouument erecied by that lady to her husband’s 
memory. ‘Ihe principal figure of the sculpture 
seems to have been an angel, which the forlorn lady 
had ordered to be carved altor a figure in a book, 
aud be made to stand on the top of the tomb, But 
the angel, as he was turned out of the studio, was 


in general, The lady's first criticism was in some 
sense professional ; she noticed that the leathers ou 
the wings were not cut deep enough. The figure 
wasalso, shethought, too slim and thin—a defect 
certainly in a fowl, probably also in an angel ; and it 
was also a natural objection. The jury agreed with 
the defendant, and gave a verdict against the sculptor. 
Another curious plea was decided the other day in 
the Edinburgh Small Debts Court. A lady had in 
her conservatory a sprig of myrtle from her mother’s 
marriage bouquet, which had grown to a good-sized 
tree; and on letting the house to a clergyman she 
had specially warned him to “spare that tree.” The 
parson, however, pruned it overmuch, for which he 
had to pay the lady 21. 10s. as the value of the tree, 
and 12 15s. as a solatium to her wounded feelings. 
In the same northern county a young lady obtained, 
the other day, substantial damages from a barber who 
had cut ten inches too much from her long and beauti- 
ful hair, : 








A WELCOME. 
By Tennyson. 





Tur son of him with whom we strove for power— 
Whose will is lord thro’ all his world domain— 
Who made the serf a man, and burst his 

chain— 

Has given our Prince his own Imperial Flower, 

Alexandrowna! 

And welcome, Russian flower, a people’s pride, 
To Britain, when her flowers begin to blow! 
From love to love, from home to home you 


go 
From mother unto mother, stately bride, 
Marie Alexandrowna! 


The golden news along the steppes is blown, 
Andat thy name the Tartar tents are stirr’d ; 
Elburz and all the Caucasus have heard ; 
And all the sultry palms of India known, 
Alexandrowna! 
The voices of our universal sea 
On capes of Afric as on cliffa of Kent, 
The Maoris and that Isle of Continent, 
And loyal pines of Canada murmur thee, 
Marie Alexandrowna ! 


Fair empires branching, both, in lusty life !— 
Yet Harold’s England fell to Norman 
swords; 
Yet thine own land has bow’d to Tartar 
hordes 
Since English Harold gave its throne a wife, 
Alexandrowna! 
For thrones and peoples are as waifs that swing, 
And float or fall, in endless ebb and flow ; 
But who love best have best the grace to 
know 
That Love by right divine is deathless king, 
Marie Alexandrowna! 


And Love has led thee to the stranger land, 
Where men are bold and strongly say their 
Say; 
See, empire upon empire smiles to-day, 
As thou with thy young lover hand in hand, 
Alexaudrowna! 
So now thy fuller life is in the West, 
Whose hand at home was gracious to thy 


poor: 
Thy name was blest within the narrow door ; 
Here, also, Marie, shall thy name be blest, 
Marie Alexandrowna! 


Shall fears and jealous hatreds flame again ? 
Or at thy coming, princess, everywhere, 
The blue heaven break, and some diviner air 
Breathe thro’ the world and change the hearts 
of men, 
Alexandrowna ? 
But hearts that change not, love that cannot 
cease, 
And peace be yours, the peace of soul in 
soul! 
And howsoever this wild world may roll, 
Between your peoples’ truth and manful peace. 
Alfred—Alexandrowna ! 








Tue Jarre Property.—The Irish probate, 
granted on the 19th ult., of the willof Daniel Joseph 
Jaffé, late of Belfast, who died at Nice on the 21st 
January last, was sealed at the principal Registry, 
London, on the 21st ult., the aggregate of the per- 
sonal estate in England, Scotland, and Ireland being 
sworn under 140,000/. The acting executors are 
Martin Jaffé, Joseph John Jaffé, Otto Moses Jaffé, 
and Siegmund Armin Oppe. The testator bequeaths 
to his wife, Mrs. Friedrike Jaffé, his private resi- 
dence and the furniture, a legacy of 5001, and an 
annuity of 6007. for life; to each of his grand. 
children living at his death who were born before 
Jan, 1st, 1876, 500/., and one-tenth of the residue of 


children. As to the remaining tenth of his property 
various legacies are given thereout, including 5000, 
to aid in building a second hospital, similar to that 
in Frederick-street, for the town of Belfast ; 100/, 
to the Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Insti- 
tution, Belvedere, Kent; and 1007. to the Pauline 
Stift, Hamburg; and the rest to such of his children 
or grandchildren or relatives whom he has assisted 
in his lifetime, or for such charitable object as his 
executors in their discretion shall think fit. Tie 
will is dated December 26th last. 

TpLENEss.—Many young people think that an idle 
life must be a pleasant one; but there are none who 
enjoy so little, and are such burdens to themselves, 
as those who have nothing to do. Those who are 
obliged to work hard all day enjoy their short periods 
of rest and recreation so much that they are apt to 
think if their whole lives were spent in rest and re- 
creation it woul be the most pleasant of all. But 
this is a sad mistake, as they would soon find out 
if they made a trial of the life they think so agree- 
able. One who is never busy can never enjoy rest; 
for rest implies @ relief from previous labour; and if 
our whole time were spent in amusing ourselves wo 
should fiud it more wearisome than the hardest day’s 
work. Recreation is only valuable as it unbends us; 
the idle can know nothing of it. Many people leave 
off business and settle down to a life of enjoyment; 
but they generally find that they are not nearly so 
happy as they were before, and they are often glad 
to return to their old occupations to escape the 
miseries of indolence. 





IF! 

How we swing and hang the balance on the privot 
“Tf!” If we were rich, instead of poor, into what 
manifold blessings should our gold resolve itself! 
How those dear to us, deserving, yet never possess- 
ing aught of this world’s luxury, should revel in the 
pleasures and comforts, small and great, that gold can 
buy. Ifthe demon anger had not burst his bonds one 
day, the hasty words would have remained unspoken, 
and we should still possess that which cannot be re- 
gained—a friendship lost. If we had but waited one 
little day, ere penning the letter whose every word 
was bitterness—the letter which reached its destina- 
tion but too safely, bearing on its white wings wounds 
shaper than steel can give—what wild self-reproaches 
and what bitter tears of regret would have been 
saved us! Weare tired of this old home, beneath 
the shadow of whose roof-tree we have dwelt for so 
many years. If we could only go out into the great, 
busy, bustling world, see what others have seen, and 
do what others have done! If we might only hope 
to win name and fame! There are mountains, we 
know, so lofty and magnificent that these puny hills 
stretching around us would sink into mere foot- 
holds beside them. If we could but journey towards 
them now, after patient toiling reach them, rest in 
shadow of their base awhile, and afterwards ascend 
until we gained the dazzling summit ! 

If there were ouly more of sun, and less of cloud, 
on our pathway! It is too sultry. If it would only 
rain! It is too cold. If the sun would shiue brighter! 
lf we could only be content with what we have aud 
are! 

If flowers bloomed, and Mother Earth wore her 
robe of green all the year round—if we could always 
be in a good temper—if people never criticized or 
found fault with other people—if no sharp words 
were uttered—if friends never turned to foes—is we 
were all as good and kind and loving as it lies in our 
power to be—what a sunuy paradise we might make 
of our world! 





.Commerce BY Gems.—The language of flowers is 
succeeded in France by the language of rings. A 
pearl and garnet ring siguities its owner is unhappy; 
a thin circlet of fine turquoises intimates the fair 
one’s inability to return her lover's sentiments ; 
while a thick, plain gold ring, in the shape of « 
knot, expresses her willingness to share his fortunes. 
Oue in the shape of a gold serpent, with a brillisn: 
in his head, indicates the lady’s doubts of her lover's 
sincerity; while her faith and her wish to conlide in 
him alwaysis showa by a ring formed by two clasped 
hands. 

Tue Czar’s Ratnway Equipace.—For the whole 
route from St. Petersburg to Antwerp the Czar 
placed at the disposal of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh the splendid set 
of railway carriages formerly belonging to the 
Empress Eugéuie of France, and purchased by him 
at the sale of the Imperial property and effects at 
Paris. They have been redecorated with Russian 
emblems, aud must be pronounced te be certainly 
the most perfect and magnificent specimens of thei: 
kind in the world, The Antwerp route was chosen 
especially on account of the gauge, for which this 








neither like the angel in the book nor like angels 
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set of coaches has been constructed, 
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JOSEPHINE BEAUVILLIERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “The Rose of Kendale,” 
etc.. etc. 
aiadiibbs 
OHAPTER VII. 
With evil voice and smothered sich, 
Like raven's croak. and wicked eya 
Fixed on her victim's pallid face, 
The witch hissed out her prophecy. 
Maxwell For. 

"You tell us nothing but bad news, Grandmother 
Graut,” said Captain Chatteris, smiling. “Cau you 
inform us of sometiing a little more agreeable? Hu- 
mau life is strangely chequered. The web is woven 
in with colours bright aud dark, Listening to you 
one would imagine that the horizon was eternally 
clouded, that wintemelways reigned over the earth, 
that there were no spring buds, summer blossoms or 
autumn fruits. Show us the other side of the picture, 
and prophesy something good and gracious.” 

Grandmother Grant turned her besmeared and be- 
painted visage, on which was a leer horrible to be- 
hold, toward the gay and gallant officer. 

“ Have you not heard of,” she said, “ that famous let- 
ter written by that Frenchwoman, Madame de Mainte- 
non, to some friends, in which she begins with this 
sentence: ‘ One is only unfortunate through oue’s own 
fault’? It is because mankind is wicked that it is uo- 
fortunate, and if this town and county are to suffer 
tuishaps it is simply because they have deserved them. 
As for that sereech-owl at your side,” she pointed her 
finger scornfully towards the ugly heiress, “ she can- 
not expect to have other than evil falling upon her, 
for she is always inflicting evil upon others.” 

“This woman ought to be taken up,” cried the 
heiress, in a loud, screeching voice. ‘* Noboly knows 
who she is, or anything about her. I believe myself 
that she is an infamous creature, whose object is pil- 
lage and plunder, She isa cheat, a witch, an iniqui- 
tous old crone! It's a great pity she cau’t be burut, 
they would have done so to.her two bundred years 
ago—people were wiser theo. But as it is I'll institute 
inquiries—I’ll have this woman taken up and pat 
into prison as an impostor!” 

Grandmother Grant burst into a hideous, cackling 
laugh. 

“* Before you can punish me I'll punish you,” she 
said, nodding her head. ‘1 pronounce upon you now 
@ sentence from which you shall never escape; you 
shall love heart and soul a man who shall despise you. 
This love shall poison your whole life—it shall mix 
bitterness in every cup which you drink. Your soul 
shall thirst after what it shall never attain. Ail the 
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glory anid glittor of your gold shall not suffice to pur- 
chase you one hour's respite fron ths domination of 
this tyrant passion! It shall plant your down pil- 
low with thorns. It shatl render your savoury re- 
pasts nauseous. It shall impregnate your richest 
wines with the bitterness of wormwood. All the gifts 
which fortune has showered upon you shall but inock 
you iu your misery, for they shall prove to you their 
own nothingness—thoir own emptiness, Gladly 
would you cast them to the winds. Gladly would 
you don a russet petticoat, a linsey jacket, and, carry- 
ing on your arm a basket filled with threads and 
laces, wander from town to towa, earning a couple of 
miserable shillings per day, supping on a hard crust 
of bread and cheese, and sleeping by night on straw 
in a stable or barn, if by these means you could win 
the love and enjoy the society of the man who des- 
pises you—and he will still continue despise you. 
You might lie down and die for him, and he would 
only think you a troublesome creature that would 
not let himalone. But there is more in the future for 
you than that. Your very gold will rust in its coffers, 
your jewels shall lose their glitter, a rival shall sup- 
plant you in all you hold most precious ——” 

Here the heiress broke into a positive cry of scorn 
and rage. 

“T won't hear any more,” she said. 


“ Captain 
Chatteris, how can you stand by to hear mo iusulted 
in this manner? Why don’t you have this woman 


taker up? Iamsure | am not going to pay her half- 
a-sovereign for her insults!” 

“T would not take your money—your dirty gold!” 
screeched Grandmother Grant. “It will do the poor 
creatures in the hospite! uo good whatever. I have 
told you tho truth, and time will prove it; and now 
get out of my room as fast as you can, before I drive 
you out.” 

The heiress turned round, 

“Come, Captaiu Chatteris,” sho said. 

The captain had no other choice than to offer his 
arm to Miss Woodville, aud to conduct her out of the 
apartment. 

The scornful, mocking laughter of Grandmother 
Grant seemed to pursue them. 

Miss Woodville seemed almost frantic with anger ; 
her throat swelled, aud she clutched ths arm of the 
captain convulsively, 

“Can’t we do auything, Captain Chatteris,” she 
said, “ to punish this horrible woman?” 

“TI don’t seo that we can,” replied the captain, 
politely but coldly. ‘She has carte blanche to say 
whatever she chooses to those that are inquisitive 
enough to visit her. I think it would have been 
wiser to have enjoyed her bal! than listened tu her 





nonsense. You s°e she gives all the proceeds really 
to the hospital. She is evidently, by her voice and 
manner of speaking, a lady. She is, 1 should say, 
very eccentric, and, l imagine, not quite sane. There- 
fore, if I might venture to advise Miss Woodville, [ 
would suggest that she should not allow the rudeness 
and folly of Grandmother Grant to disturb her equa- 
nimity.” 

Miss Woodville trembled, partly through rage, 
partly through excitement, partly through anger 
with Captain Chatteris for the calm and lofty tone 
in which he addressed her. 

* I don’t want anybody's advice,” she said, sulkily, 
and then, half repeutant of her words, she glanced up 
into the stern, handsome face which was all the 
world to her, and could not but notice that the lip 
was curled in a cynical smile. 

‘IT am sorry I ventured to give advice, 
captain, “and will not offend again e 

“Tt is not that,” poutel the heiress, “ I—I—like 
advice from—from you.” 

The captaiu smiled, but the cynical smile did not 
leave his lip. 

By this time they had entered the ball-room again. 
The band was playing a set of Scotch quadrilles, and 
Captain Chatteris perceived Josephine stauding up 
with a young officer, who seemed to be doing all in 
his power to attract her attention; but her large gray 
eyes were searching earnestly and eagerly for one 
object, and when they encountered him a flash shot 
from them—bright, quick, eager ; then they drooped 
immediately, the long lashes swept the soft cheek. 
Aud Captain Chatteris conducted Miss Woodville to 
a seat, 

The heiress changed the conversation. She 
alluded no more to Grandmother Grant's iusults, but 
spoke of the approaching London season, of operas, 
pictures, new novels, in what she considered a very 
fasciuating, piquant, and graceful styie of satire. 

Miss Woodville was one of those who can see 
merit only in themselves. Everyt ins came under 
the lash of her criticism. She woulu admit no talent 
in musical composers, in novelist, essayist or histo- 
rian, no natural giftiu songstress or danseuse ; above 
all, no beauty in woman—1:o talent, no sweetuess, no 
noble qualities in her own sex. 

Captain Chatteris listened, or appeared to listen. 
He did not coutradict the heiress, nor attempt to 
elevate her tone of thought. He did not preach to 
her on the beauty of charity, She had just now told 
him that she did not want any advice, and Chatteris 
was proud, stern, and sonewnat unforgiving. If he 
once formed a bad opinion of a person, it was very 
difficult to induce him to changeit, and he had formed 
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a very bad opinion indeed of this yeung lady with a 
hump on her shoulder aud ® cast in her eye, He 
longed to find a decent pretext for leaving her, but 
so pertinaciously did she cleave to him that it seemed 
impossible to cast or shake her off. 

At last he grew out of patience, for the quadrille 
was over and the young offer had led Josephine 
away into the refreshmemt-reqm., 

“You waltz, Miss Weodville?” said the captain, 
speaking somewhat sho’ 

Now the heiress did new waltz. The hump on 
her back would have semdered such @ 
ludicrous, and yet painful to behold. It wae not, 
however, out of want of proper feeling that the. 
captain asked her this que. He had never given 
it a thought whether she waltzed or not, Only he 
ventured to hope that if he could onee get her to 
move, there might be a ehanee of covsiguing her to 
the care of some of hie friends or brother 
who would only be too dolij to find themselves 
in the society of such a hi wered damsel. 

“I do not waltz, Captain Chatteris,” said the 
heiress; “ but I shalk be most happy to dance the 
next set of quadrilles with you.” 

The young officer etifled a heavy sigh, and looked 
at his programme, 

“T am engaged, Miss Woodville,” said he, “ for the 
next two sets of quadrilles ; bat simee I have a weak- 
ness for waltzing, aud they age going to waltz pre- 
sently, perhaps you would not object to accompany 
me to the refgeghment-room. You might like an ice, 
or some fruit or——’’ 

“A glass of champagne,” evie@ the heiress, “I 
should like # glass of champagne amd @ good sand- 
wich, Fame not one of those affeeted creatures who 
profess they can make their supper from a strawberry 
ice and a complimeat, with a few sugared bon-bons 
with mottoes.” 

She spoke weiously, for she was very much 
annoyed to thimk that she could not waltz. 

Captain Chatteris conducted her to the refreshment- 
room. It was a brilliant seene, lighted with bright 
though subdued chandeliers, decorated with 
flowers, while rich, old-fashioned plate and porcelain, 
loaded with delicate meats or delicious freits, offered 
a tempting feast to the gay and hungry crowd. ‘The 
captain conducted the heiress to a seat, and soon 
supplied her with the sandwich aud the champagne 
which she had asked for. Meanwhile his eyes sought 
eagerly about for Josephine. At last he discovered 
her seated under a large trailing branch of a flower- 
ing shrub which grew in a basket suspended from 
the ceiling. The officer was by her side, and 
Josephine was eating a bunch of large purple grapes. 
The heiress, following the direction of the eyes of 
Captain Chatteris, was not long in discovering 
Josephine, Then her face became suffused with that 
purple flush which so often disfigured it, when she 
was angry. 

“Who is that girl?” she said, sharply. “She 
makes flowers, does she not? 
great saucer eyes—and the absurdity of coming 
here in costume! A water-spirit, indeed. The 
lower order of people are not very assiduous in their 
attentions to the river gods. They don’t trouble 
the water very frequently. ‘Chatis what I so much 
detest, this spirit of progress, as they call it, which is 
bringing all the lower classes into such close proxi- 
mity with the upper. It is absurd to be dancing and 
associating with a girl whom to-morrow you would 
be ashamed of acknowledging in the street.” 

Captain Chatteris’s brown face flushed crimson 
with anger when he heard the heiress speak thus 
of Josephine Beauvilliers. 

“You utterly mistake,” he said, in a cold, stern, 
haughty voice. ‘“ Yonder young girl is as refined 
as she is beautiful. I should not be ashamed, but 
rather proud to acknowledge her in the street to- 
morrow,” The young officer spoke now very dis- 
tnotly, and with marked emphasis. “I have under- 
stood,” he continued, “that though in humble and 
veduced circumstances, she is well born, well 
descended in fact on both sides. At any rate I con- 
sider her as true a lady as any one present here to 
night.” 

The heiress cast upon Josephine a look of deadly 
hatred, of ma!ignant and murderous spite. Her face 
first flushed purple and then became of a livid pallor. 
She set her teeth hard, her black eyebrows formed 
themselves into a heavy knot, the crooked eyes 
flashed; she tried to smile. She bowed, and said to 
Captain Chatteris ; 

“Perhaps some day I may have to congratulate 
Captain Chatteris on his choice of a lady who is 
destined to grace the title of Romily in the future; 
but, though I way congratulate, I can scarcely 
comp'imeut.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Woodville,” interrupted the 
captain, “but I desire to listen neither to compli- 
ment nor comment, Nothing is farther from my 


thoughts at present thau any idea of marriage, aud | 
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therefore, if you please, we will waive the subject 
entirely.” 

Chatteris spoke in a very decided tone, and at that 
moment, catehing sight of a brother officer, wh» was 
passing near, he beckoned to him, hastily consigned 
Miss Woodville to his care, bowed, apolozized, and 
withdrew almost before the heiress kuew what he 
intenled doing. He, meanwhile, watched ata side 
door until be saw Josephine out of the refresh- 
ment-room, thea he rushed forward and reminded 
her of her promise to damee the next. waltz with him. 
The band struck up.» straim, and soon Miss 
Beauvilliergand Capteim ig wereagain whirl- 
ing round gracefully together. As scomas the waltz 
was over Gesttorin queen to ber that she should 
accompany him through the picture galleries. of the 
house. “For,” said he, “they ere said to he very 
fine.” 

At thismoment Miss Ticer appeared. 

“Whither so fast, fair damsel?” she 
“You forget you are under my 
therefare you must allew me to accompany 

Japtain Chatteris felt a litthe annoyed, 
ing that the motives of Miss Ticor wexe 
ones, he consented) a@ length. 

Se the market-woman, the water-spirit the. 
gallant found their way to the 

alleries of the Court House. bag: heey 
fone yetwate menaian ; they were with small 
gas-lamps, which hung in burners of frosted. glass. 
fvom the ceiligg at intervals. The pictures them- 
selves were mostly copice irom great ovigiaals, so 
that no such ~~ interest atteghed to them in the 
eyes of a man ef the world like Captain Chatteris, 
— were a source of the greatest 
deli 

see — wes ® man of oe a taste, took. 
much pleagare in, expluiming many paintings 
to Mise Tier and Josephine Besa villiets, and s¢ 
———a great men who hed 
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At length paused before a larze 
wes @ pig “* Marriage of 
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Louvre at Paris. 

Chatteris pointed out some of the incongruities in 
this great picture, the negroes, the turbaned heads, 
the by-play of the children and the dogs, the strange 
fantastic costumes of the ladies, the pell-mell of ser- 
vants and women and armed men. 

While he was thus talking suddenly a loud scream 
came to the ears of the three. 

Josephine started and turued pale. 

“What was that?” she said. 

While she yet spoke the cries were repeated, and 
this time with far more violence than before. Soon 
it was a perfect chorus of terrified voices. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Miss Ticer. 

“Stay a moment,” said the captain, quickly. “I 
will go and ascertain.” 

As he spoke he left Miss Ticer and Josephine, 
hurried along the passage and shut the door behind 
him. 

While they stood looking at one another pale- 
faced and with wondering eyes they became sensible 
of the cause of the fear, for a strong smell of smoke 
and burning came to their nostrils. 

“The place is ou fire!” cried Josephine. “ Let us 
escape!” 

And, seized with a sudden panic, the two, forgetting 
the request of the captain that they would remaiu 
there, and his promise that he would return to them, 
rushed along towards the door through which he 
had passed, opened it, and were driven back by the 
thick and terrible smoke which met them in a stifling 
gust. They shut the coor, for to attempt to pass 
through that smoke would have been certain suffoca- 
tion, Both of them were excessively terrified, while 
the shrieks from below became louder and more 
prolonged. 

“ Let us try the other door,” safd Miss Ticer. 

Now the picture-gallery ended at that door, which 
led into asquare bed-chamber, an excessively gloomy 
and ghostly-looking room, furnished in a very 
antique style. ‘here was a great four-post bed, sur- 
mounted by fuueral-looking plumes, A lamp burot 
ou the queer dressing-table, There was no mode of 
escape from this room, no other door than the one 
which opened into the gallery. 

Josephine and Miss Ticer looked at one another in 
despair, 

* We are lost,” said Josephine. 

At that moment a hurrying footstep was heard in 
the passage ; rushing out, they were astounded to 
perceive no less a personage thau the heiress in her 
glittering dress of a sultana, Anything more 
maliguant than the expression of her face it would 
be impossible toimagine or descrive, but neither Miss 
Ticer nor Josephine perceived it. 

* You are uot to come out, either of you,” she said. 
“You are to wait, or #9 least you, ’ laying her hand on 
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Miss Ticer’s shoulder, “ may come if you like, but 
only one at a time.” 

“ Where, where?” asked Miss Ticer, bewildered. 

“They have a scaling ladder at the wiudow,” 
replied the heiress. 

Aud now Miss Woodville acted in a strange man- 
ner. She took Miss Ticer by the hand and locked 
Josephine in the bed-room. She led Mise ‘Licer to 
one of the painted windows of the gallery. This 
window was open. 

“I came through there,” said the heirggs, “Now 
will you climb upon those two chairs, onephaged upon 
another.” 4 

Miss Ticer obeyed. There was a laddewomieite, the 
cold keen air blew in refreshingly upon, em heated 
face. Below in the garden there was a @p@wik, there 
Were voices, there were lights, but the from 
that window tothe ground was sickew tengible. 
Many voices called to her to bo steady, te ) nO 
fear, to grasp the ladder firmly, to stretelk-omi, her 
feet,aud place them bravely on the »of the 
ladder. And now Miss ‘Ticer found her eostame 
of @ et-woman of great convenienee, She was 

It but rather stout young woutmm aad bad 

she had been hampered with a long trainggie would 
& narrow sick of her 1, Ai it wins, sho 

with: fear: amd trem - 


questions, while she per- 

i the whole wing of the old 
Court House which exreuded to the left and con- 
e ball and vefresiment rooms were io 


ber. 
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She wentte the doorend boot against it and called 


: 
“ Madam, will you let me out? Where is Miss 
Ticer ?” 

But there was no answer, none whatever; and then 
the smell of smoke came through the key-hole of the 
door, and Josephine bucame aware that the gallery 
outside would soon be wrapt in flames. ‘Tiere was 
a certain heroism about Josephine. She had been 
panic-stricken at first; but now that fear had passed 
away, and she said to herself : 

*T am left here to die, and if neeis be I must die 
bravely, but first of all I will strive to save my life, 
then if that fail——” 

Then Josephine pushed a table under the window, 
placed a chair upon that, climbed to the top, and with 
some difficulty opened it. It wasa Gothic casement. 
As soon as she had succeeded in opening it she be- 
came aware that this window looked only over a 
large field which lay at the back of the Court House, 
There seemed to be no one within ear-siiot, The 
moon was shining upon the snow. She could hear the 
coufused hum of voices and cries from the other 
parts of the grounds, but these would ouly conspire 
to drown her own entreaties for help. Nevertheless 
she cried out, loudly: 

“Help! help! help!” 

The echoes of her cries died away over the dis- 
tant fields. 

oo moon was shining on the snow, and that was: 
all. 

Josephine: redoubled her shrieks. Glancing back- 
ward, she perceived to her horror fire-flames glanc- 
ing under the door, and the smell of smoke grew 
denser, more suffocating. Josephine clutched the 
bar of the window and screamed out, frantically : 

“Help! help! help!” 

And uow she perceived a light far out in the dis- 
tant field. It was surely a man carrying a lantern. 
She redoubled her cries, aud now—ob, joy !—she com- 
prehended she had been heard, for the red light 
moved rapidly towards the house, The man who 
carried it was running, A little while more and he 
had leaped the hedge, and stood inthe grounds. He 
came 0a right under the window. 

“Can you not bring a ladder, and let me out?” de- 
manded Josephine, “ This room will be ou fire ip 
another instant!” 

The man hastened out of sight. How long the 
time seemed! Already the door was cracking, and 
Josephine could feel the scorchiug heat of the flames, 
for the atmospliere was glowing like a furnwwe. 

Outside was the cold snow and the calm moon. 
What a terrible timo it seemed before anybody re- 
turned, but all at once, thank Heaven! there were 
footsteps and voices aud lights, And now a great 
ladder was raised against the window, and she was 
encouragéd to step out upon it aud attempt the. de- 
scent without fear, Ler limbs trembled very much , 
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but nevertheless she bravely grasped the ladder. and 
before long she stood in the garden below. Once 
there she was able to make some inquiries after her 
friends. Hastening round to the front, she found her- 
selfina¢rowd. The whole of thé left wing of ‘the 
house was wrapt-in flamés. The fire-engines ‘were 
expected every nioment from Northwick St. John’s. 


“Where is Miss Ticer? Where is Captain Cliat-' 


tetris?” demanded Josephine. 

But slie Was met by questions of the same kind. 
“Where is thy son?” “Where is my mother?” 
“Where is my husband?” 

Ladies in velvet, and satin, aud jetve!s were shri¢k- 
ivg at the top Of their voices. 

One eried frantically: 

“My two daughters, too, in that burning refresh- 
ment-room !”” , 

Meanwhile the cold was intense, and the ladies with 
bare necks and arms stood shivering in misery. There 
were some Who were better off—those whose costume, 
like that of Miss Ticer, came up high to tho throat, 
and was ntade of a somewhat thicker material. 

Josephine ran about eagerly secking for her friend. 
There was some one else whom her eves de-ited to 
light upon. She was filled with tle deepest anxiety 
for Captain Chatteris, Ste believed that he was striv- 
ing to save some of those unfortunates in the burning 
refreshment-room, She experiénced an anguish of 
horror when she heard the gentlemen in the crowd, 
who were 80 mach taller'than tire ladies, and who, 
climbing upon one another's shiculders, could see dis- 
tinctly into the flaming apartment, tell one another 
of the fearful things that were being endured by those 
miserable beings lately so gay nud sojoyous. Tt was 
impossible to help them now ‘until the fire-enyines 
arrived, The flames were literally fluring out of the 
window-frames, and Uy their lurid light was visible 
many a sight which made the boldest heart to quake 
and shrink. 

All those who stood in the grounds had escaped 
before the flames became so'fiércs. Many of these 
Were séverely scorched. Cries «nl groans resoanded 
onall sides, It seemed indeed as though Grand- 
mother Graat’s ball liad been a merry-making in- 
voked-by the prince of‘darkness himself. There liad 
been feasting and music and song; the sounis of 
laughter and of lightly tripping feet. There had been 
gaiety and grace and grandeur, and then suddenly 
a death-cry. The demon of fire had arisen in his 
might ; and fear, torture and despair had smitten the 
reveilers. It was like a Belshazzar’s feast. 

All at.once Josepliine felt her arm grasped tightly, 
and, turning round, found‘herseif facing Miss’ Ticer. 

“Thank Heaven!” she said, “you are safe, my 
child. How did you get out?” 

“'Through the window,” said Josephine. “I 
climbed up and made a sign and sereamed, and a 
conutryman carrying a lantern in the fields heard 
me and came tomy assistance He broughta ladder, 
; oe down, such a giddy height! It was fear- 
ul!’ 

And Josephine shuddered, 

“But why did you not follow me and that lady in 
the sultana’s dress? When we arrived on the ground 
they told us that you had escaped by another way,” 

“They !” echoed Josephine, “ Who told you so?” 

“Why,” replied Miss Ticer, speaking with lesita- 
tion, “1 hardly know. I became so giddy after I 
reached the ground that I sank down stupefied, and 
knew nothing for several minutes. When I aroused 
myself I inquired for you, and those about me an- 
swered that you had escaped auother way.” 

“ Then,” cried Josephine, vehemently, “ that lady 
in the sultana’s dress, wliy did she push mre into that 
room and lock the door upon me? She must have 
a design upon my life!” 

“She must have been so confused, so maddened by 
fear,” rejoined practical Miss Tiger, “ that she could 
not have known wliat she was doing or saying.” 

“Such a fantastic, fearful-looking person,” said 
Josephine, in a dveamy tone—“ lump-backed, loaded 
with jewels, ana with a cast in her eyes, something 
like the evi! fairies one has read of in childhood.” 

At that moment the lurid glare from the burning 
house fell full upon a form which crouched close te 
the young maker of flowers, aud the flashing jewels, 
equinting eyes, and heavy hump of the ugly heiress 
Were clearly defined. 

She had heard every word which Josephine had 
spoken. A glance, diatolical enough for a female 
Mephistopheles, she dealt to the beautiful flower- 
maker. ‘Then she rose to lier feet, and rushed off 
swiftly. 

“She heard me,” cried Josephine, 

that laiy my enemy for life.” 
_ Atthis moment was heard the sound of tlie spproach- 
ing fire-eugines, ‘I'he crowd rose &s one, and retired 
from before the burning house, aud then tlie eugines 
iad full play. 

After awhile the flames were beaten down, but then 
came the bitterest moment for these whose dearest 
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and nearest had suffered the pangs of a most, cruel 


death. 

We wonld willingly draty a veil over the sights and 
sounds of that fearful night. For long years was it 
remembered in the county, that most terrible event 
within the memory of the three last generations. 

Thére was still a greater part of the house un- 
touched by the flames, and now that the fire was ex- 
tinguished the shivering crowd rushed into the 
shelter of these rooms. Some coal was procured from 
an outhouse in the yard, and « large fire waslighted 
in the great kitchen, aronnd wirieh the shivering, de- 
spairing survivors congregated, 

As time wore on the ghastly list-of victims in- 
creased in dimensions. Gentlemen wrote down names 
of the inissing in their pocketbooks, Search was made 
in the once cay refreshment and ball-rooms, These 
had absolutely become charnel-houses, 

Foremost amongst those Who had worked ‘to save 
others was young Paul Clement, Doctor Dalby’s as- 
sistant. He stood now élo8e to’ the heat of the fire, 
keeping guard over beautiful Diana, whom, un- 
hurt by the flames, save tliat her rich fantastic dress 
was torn and soiled, he had dragged through tho 
wiadow at the risk of lis tife. 

Diana lay back half-fainting upon a low rocking- 
chair. Her stout mother sobbed by her side. Doctor 
Daiby stood before the fire speculating as to how all 
this liad come about. 

All these had been saved through the efforts of Paul 
Clement. 

Lord Romilly, Laty Romilly, and the three nuns, 
their daughters, stood col’ and dignified, as became 
their pride, Among the éxcitéd throng. 

And yet where was the brother and son—where 
was Captain Cliatteris ? He had not appeared since 
Josephine had seen him rushing gut of the gallery 
when the first alain Was given. 

Whatever anxiety the Romilly family may have 
suffered on his account, they betrayed it not. either by 
movement or murmur. They stood within the warmth 
of the fire, awaiting with dignified composure for ths 
afrival of their carriage, Ad meanwhile Josephine, 
pale and panie-stricken, clung to Miss Ticer’s arm, 
and whispered: 

“Whereis he? Ts he safe?” 

“Re patient,” said Miss Titer, in a voice of caution. 
“Do not betray your anxiéfy. Sce how his father 
and mother and sisters support their inquietude. Do 
not make a scene; @o not expose yourself to remark, 
Our cab will be here presently, and you will return to 
the ‘ Loving Cup.’ Before the morning comes we will 
stnd a message to your father, so that he will know 
you are safe as soon as he hears the news of the 
fire+— 

“ But if he is dead,” said Josephine, her large eyes 
dilating, her whité lipstrembling, “Oli, Miss 'Ticer, 
if he is dead !” ; 

“Sad for him and hié frieids, no doubt,” said Miss 
Ticer, drily. “ But to you it should be a matter per- 
sonally of no moment. Such a gay and ga'lant man 
of the world should be dead to you always, Josephine. 
‘There can bs no sympathy between two beings in 
such opposite spheres, or rather there should be no 
sympathy, Josephine.” 

Josephine raised her eyes to reply, and they en- 
edotintéréd the face and form of the jewelled heiress. 
She was statiding at the other side of the fire-place. 
Stie had not heard what Miss ‘licer had said, but she 
looked at Josepliine with « cold, malignant éniile. 

By her side stood that poof, pale, shrinking girl 
in the shabby, scholastic, muslin robé, who acted as 
her humble companion. The lands of this girl were 
claspéd, and her eyes were filled with tears, 

“ He is not here,” she said. “ He is nOwhére in thé 
grouutts.” 

Aud thén ‘a murmur arosé, aud the words were 
heart: 

“Sir Mark Woodville has never conte out of the 
refreshmenht-room.” . 

It was even so. The great baronet, father of the 
great hefress, was among the victims of that terrible 
catastrophe. Later on his blackened atid charréd re- 
mating were found behind tlre door of the ball-room, 
His ‘diughter certiiily maintained that superlative 
cilm Which is supposed to'be the ihnate mark of good 
breeding, She neitherscreameéd nor wept; but when 
her carridgé was anhownced she stepped into it 
qttictly, followed by her coimpanion. 

Then arrived the cab which was to convey Miss 
Ticer and Josephiné Beativilliers to the “Loving Cup.” 

It all seemed like a ream fo Josephine: Tlie dread- 
ful smell of fire, the tvarm blaze in the wide grate of 
the kitchen, the Weeping and trembling ‘crowd of 
wotiten, the'stern, sad facés of men. Then the snowy 
grounds, tlie bitter night witid, the excitéd people 
who stood outside the gates, 404 she aad Miss Ticer 
rolling off, seatdd on the leathér custiions of tlte cab, 
and the witdows tightly closed. 

“What a mercy we are saved!” gaid Miss Tider. 
“How thankful we ought to be.” 








“But how many are in misery!” cried weeping 


Josephine, and there rose up before her the vision of 
the blazing fire, the crowd gathered about it, the tall, 
stately, silver-haired Lord Romilly, his superb wife, 
and his three proud daughters in their nun costumes 
—the father, mother, and sisters of the missing man. 
‘¢ How calm they allseomed. I wonder if they feob 
half what I feel !” 
(To be continued.) 





THE LOVE TESTS. 


Netrire Roru sat in her cosy little sitting-room, 
thinking over the events of the day. A very pretty 
picture she made as she sat. there in the bright 
firelight. Hor soft merino dress contrasted well 
with her rich, dark beauty. Her cheeks wero 
flushed, and her dark hair, escaping from the comb, 
clustered in soft curls around her forehead. Her 
hands lay idly in her lap, and her eyes were fixed, 
with a thoughtful look, on the fire. 

* Why can’t I keep that old gips 
my mind?” she murmured, “I know her words 
are false, yet I cannot help thinking of them. My 
uncle will never invest my fortune in any unsate 
speculation, and, if he should, that would make no 
difference in Guy’s affection. He.lovés me for 
myself alone, and not for my money, for he has 
enough for both. . Still; [ have, half a mind to try 
his love in some way. There—I have it! I will 
tell every one that my money is: gone, and then, it 
Guy is false, he will coime and release me ftom my 
engagement, But, no; he will come as soon as he 
hears, of.it, to comfort me. Dear Guy! I wish he 
were home, Well, he will boin a week, and then IL 
will try my little plan. I might go into the country 
a8 a schoolmistress, dnd fmd some good, honest 
countryman who would love me for myself alones 
Bat, pshaw ! what a romance Iam weaving! How 
Guy will laugh when I tell him, and scold me for 
ever doubting his love !” 

In his room at an hotel sat Mr. Guy Archer. His 
head was thrown back, his feet elevated to the 
mantel, and a dteamy look was in his handsome 
eyes. .He had just returned from, hunting, and, as 
he was sitting on. the baleony that afternoon he 
could not avoid hearing the conversation of some 
ladies who sat inside the window. 

*“ What a handsome couple Nettie Roth and Guy 
Archer make! It will be the best match of the 
season. Both are young, rich and talented. [ did 
think she was in love with young Dr. Marl, but ha 
had not money enough to suit her. Nettie will 
never marry a poor man.” 

He had come away then, but now, as he sat there, 
the words came back to him. 

‘Money is no object to Nettie,’ thought he; 
* she would love me just as well were I penniless, 
By Jove! Iam going to test her love a little. I 
will announce to-morrow that I have failed. ‘Til 
news travels fast,’ so before to-morrow night she 
will have heard of it. Then I will call and offer to’ 
release her. How surprised she will look! Dear 
little Nettie! I know your generous heart too well 
to doubt you ; still I shall feel better satisfied if I 
prove your love.” 

Before the next night every one was talking of 
the reported fall from wealth to poverty of Guy and 
Nettie. Yet it so happened that neither had heard 
of the misfortune of the other, 

That night Nettie awaited, with beating heart, 
the coming of her lover, for to-night she was to 
prove his love, His greeting was as loving as ever, 
yet she thought she detected a nervousness in his 
actious. He, with his usual impulsiveness, came to 
the point at oncé. 

“* Nettie,” said he, “you are dearer to mo than 
life ; but, after this sudden loss of fortune, I must 
give you back your liberty, if you wish it.’’ 

Poor girl! having heard nothing of his pretended 
loss, she supposed that he alluded to her owm 
Instantly her thoughts of the week before flashed 
through her mind. She felt faint and ill, but by a 
very great effort she controlled herself, and an- 
swered : 

“Sir, I give you back your troth; I think we 
have both made a great mistake.” 

He stayed to hear no more, but rushed from the 
house like one crazed, 

* Oyuel, heartless girl !’’ he cried. “Perhaps ’tis 
lucky I found her out before it svas too late. But 
‘ where iguodrance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ I 
wish that unlucky plan had never come into my 
head. I will leave this place for ever, and nevey 
look on her fair, false face ngain, . I will hereafter 
liye asa poor man. No one shall ever again have 
the chance to love me for this accursed money,” 

As soon as Guy could settle his affairs, he disap- 
peared from. town, telling no one of his intended 
destination. Having disguised himself by darken- 
ing his compleéxion, colouring his brown haira dead 
black, procuring a large black beard and assuming 
the garb of @ Common labourer, I think not even 
his moat intimate friends would have recoguized ip 


woman out of 
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this dark, rough-looking man the elegant Guy 
Archer. 

He found employment on the farm of a kind old 
man living some thirty miles away. Two years 
before he had spent a very pleasant summer in this 
small village, and boarded with the same man that 
he had now engaged to work for. He assumed 
the name of James Holmes, which, together with 
his changed appearance, completely threw the old 
man off the track, if he had any suspicion. 

At first he found the work rather hard, but he 
soon became accustomed to labour, and his hands, 
once as white and soft as a woman’s, gradually be- 
eame browned and hardened by honest toil. 

When he had been there abont two months, a 
new schoolmistress was hired, and, as this was the 
nearest house to the school, she came to board 
with Mr. Williams. 

Her voice was low and sweet, her hair was always 
kept under a small lace cap, her hands were small 
and white, her eyes dark and soft, with a sad, wist- 
ful look in them ; but their beauty was concealed 
by the glasses which she always wore, although 
Guy often noticed that, when she wished to look 
very closely at anything, she looked over her 
glasses, which seemed rather strange. She had, 
also, a very dark complexion ; yet, notwithstanding 
her odd way of dressing, and her name, Louie 
Vonwort, was strange to him, it seemed to Guy at 
—— as though he had known hor somewhere 

re, 

The pair soon became great friends, and it 
became the usual thing for Guy to accompany 
‘Louie to and from church, parties, and the merry- 
makings of the young people. Often he would 
leave his work to take her to school in the great 
old-fashioned chaisé. They wore unconsciously 
becoming dearer to each other every day. 

Gradually the truth dawned upon Guy that he 
was in love a second time, and he determined to 
know his fate as soon as an opportunity presented 
itself. This happened sooner than he expected, 
for, that very night, the old people went to spend 
the evening with one of the neighbours, leaving 
the young people alone. 

Louie busied herself with some fancy-work, and 
Guy pretended to read, but was really lost in deep 
thought, when, suddenly throwing down his paper, 
h aoue up to her, and, taking both her hands, he 
Said : 

** Louie, I love you ; will you be my wife ?” 

He read his answer in her sweet, blushing face 
long before the low-murmured ‘‘ Yes’ came to his 
ears. 

* But, James, I have a little story I must tell 
you. I have loved before ; but, oh ! how unworthy 
was the object on which I bestowed a love almost 
amounting to worship! I am not a poor school- 
mistress, dependent on my hands for my daily 
bread, nor is the name which I now bear my real 
one. Just one year ago I was a wealthy London 
belle, happy, oh! so happy! I was betrothed to a 
man who was handsome, rich, and, I then believed, 
noble and generous. 

“ Guy left town for a short time, and, during his 
absence, I with a party of young friends, visited an 
old gipsy fortune-teller. She predicted that I 
should lose my fortune, and, in consequence, my 
lover. I made very light of this ; but after I came 
home the words kept ringing in my ears. Never 
doubting him for an instant, just for a jest, I 
thought I would test his love a little.” 

All this time Guy stood before her, white and 
trembling ; but, without looking up, she went on. 

“Much to the disgust of my good uncle, I 
circulated the report that my money was all lost in 
a failure which had occurred the day before. That 
night my lover came not, as I expected, to comfort 
and console me, but,” here her voice trembled, 
and her face grew whiter, “‘as soonas the greetings 
were over, he said, : Nettie, you are dearer to me 
than life; yet after this loss of fortune I must 
give you back your liberty if you wish it.’ He was 
false! The words kept ringing in my ears—m 
heart almost stopped beating—but 1 managed, 
somehow, to tell him that he could have his liberty. 
The next thing I knew I was lying on the sofa, in 
my own room, with my aunt bending over me, 
asking what was the matter. I told her the whole 
story, and the next day departed to visit an aunt 
living at L——. I stayed with her about a month, 
where, becoming tired of doing nothing, except to 
brood over my unfortunate attachment, I thought I 
would come to this place, where I had spent so 
pleasant a summer the year before. So, disguising 
myself as you now see me, | procured a situation, 
and——”’ Here she glanced up. “ James! what is 
the matter? You look as though you were going 
to faint.” 

Tearing off his false beard, he exclaimed : 

“ Nettie, dear Nettie! Don’t you know me ?” 

With a scream, she fell fainting in his arms. 

He laid her gently on the sofa, and, calling the 
girl, Mary, he bade her do all she could for Nettie, 
while he hastened for Mrs. Williams. On the way 





home he explained the little piece of acting entirely 
to the satisfaction of the good old couple. As 
soon as he arrived at the house, he hastened to his 
room, and, having thrown off all disguise, he went 
below to find Nettie, who now looked the same as 
when he first knew her. She was alone in the 
parlour. 

Guy explained matters to her satisfaction, and 
they determined to be married forthwith, at the old 
farmhouse, and return to London. Guy sent a 
telegram to her uncle, stating the time of their 
arrival. On nearing the house, they were surprised 
to see it brilliantly lighted from attic to basement, 
and,.on entering, were greeted by many friends. 
They were allowed to retire to their rooms only 
long enough to remove their travelling suits. In as 
few words as possible, Nettie explained matters to 
her aunt, who in turn explained them to the com- 
pany, so as to avoid any questions being asked of 
the young couple. 

They took a short tour to the Continent, and, 
after their return, settled in London, a much wiser 
and better couple for their one year’s experience in 
actual labour. M.L.S. 








SCIENCE, 

Tue superb ironclad which is now building at 
Chatham, aud which is to be the largest war vessel 
in the world, is being pressed forward towards com- 
pletion. Tue Duchess of Edinburgh has consented to 
act as sponsor at the launch, 

AnoTHER New PLaNnet.—On the 19th of February, 
Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College, New York, tele- 
graphed to Washington that he had discovered a 
planet in 11 hours 1¥ minutes right ascension, plus 
four degrees 25 minutes declination. The motion is 
parallel. 

Mr. MALLETT, of the Geographical Survey Depart- 
meut, has made a very important discovery of coal 
at the foot of the Darjeeling Hills, ‘The largest 
seam is 11 feet thick; another is 7 feet; and there 
are several measuring from 2 to 5 feet. A sample 
from one of the beds has been analyzed, and yielded 
as much as 83 per cent. of carbon. 

Rapin CurE or CaTarru.—The severest catar- 
rhal cold can be removed in about ten hours by a 
mixture of carbolic acid, 10 drops; tincture of iodine 
and chloroform each 7:5 drops. A few drops of the 
mixture should be heated over a spirit lamp, in a 
test-tube, the mouth of which should be applied to 
the nostrils as soon as volatilization is effected. Th 
operation should be repeated in about two minutes, 
when, after the patient sneezes a number of times, 
the troublesome symptoms rapidly disappear. 

IMPROVEMENT iN T'ANNING.—First boil the tan 
down in water, making a complete extract, aud then 
free the decoction by decantation from all residue and 
foreign substances. The strength of the essence thus 
obtained is regulated according to the quality, thick- 
ness, etc., of the hides to be treated, weakening it 
when necessary with pure water. It is placed in the 
pits in a cold state, and the skins are immediately 
thrown in. The latter are lifted and their positions 
chauged three times during the first and secoud days, 
twice during the third, aud once a day afterwards, 
Ordinarily, eight days suffice to complete the opera- 
tion, and the inventor states that the proportion of 
about 77 pounds of extract to 220 pounds of skins 
gives excellent results. 

THE GERMAN InoncLAD FLEET.—A new ironclad 
frigate was recently launched into the Oder frum the 
Vulcan Works at Stettin in the presence of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Crowa Prince and Princess of 
Prussia and their two sous. The vessel, which is 
intended for the German navy, was christened the 
“ Preussen” by the princess, instead of “ Borussia,” 
which name it was originally determined she should 
bear. The “Preussen” is designed upon the model 
of our “ Monarch”—that is to say, she is a cruising 
turret-ship; she carries in each turret two 8-inch 
breech-loading steel guns, and fore and aft a similar 
gun of small calibre. The German ironclad fleet, 
with this addition, now numbers ten presentable 
vessels of large tonnage and three small ironclad 
torpedo vessels, while five large turret-vessels are in 
course of construction and three more torpedo boats. 
When these are completed the fleet will number, in- 
cluding the Rhine gunboats, 23 armour-cased steam 
vessels, the largest of which has over 9,500 tons 
displacement, and carries engines capable of being 
worked to a power of more than 8,000 horses. 

Tue Sun Ray.—Studying the solar spectrum 
about the beginning of the present century, the elder 
Herschel passed a seusitive thermometer through the 
successive colours, and observed that the greatest 

heating effect was not at all coincident with the 
brightest illumination. At the violet end of the spec- 
trum the heat was scarcely apparent. As the ther- 
mometer passed toward the red the temperature 
slowly increased, the maxi*sam appeay “ng som -times 





in the red, sometimes at a distance beyond the red, 
where no rays were visible. Te inference which he 
drew from these observations was, that the heating 
rays were separate and distinct from the luminous 
rays and of a lower refrangibility. By the use of pho- 
tographic papers, it was subsequently ascertained 
that the chemical action of the sun ray appeared to 
be greater toward the violet eud of the spectrum, the 
maximum power apparently residing in the violet or 
ultra-violet radiations. Thus, as the rays of high 
refrangibility diminished in brilliancy, they seemed 
to increase in chemical power, much as the rays of low 
refrangibility increased in heating power with their 
lessened brightness. Hence arose the belief, which 
the scientific world has generally entertained of late 
years, that the solar radiation was triple in constitu- 
tion, and so likewise the emanations from other self- 
luminous bodies, A favourite illustration of this 
view has beena cable woven of three strands, which 
were regarded as beivg separated by the prism into 
three independent yet slightly overlapping spectra: 
a visible spectrum culminating in the yellow; a heat 
spectruin at the red end and beyond the red; anda 


chemical spectrum chiefly in and beyond the violet.. 


In the spectrum produced by a prism of flint glass 
and prisms of highly refracting gems the greatest 
heat was found below the red; with a crown glass 
prism it was associated with the pale red; witha 
prism filled with aleohol it appeared in the orange; 
while a prism of water gathered the heat chiefly in 
the yellow. Yet in spite of the evident connection 
which these facts would seem to point out between 
the position of the heat spectrum, so called, and the 
nature of the prism employed, no attention was paid 
to the suggestion made by Dr. Draper as early as 
1844, that the phenomena observed must be due not 
to any inhegent -property of the sun ray but to the 
prism, which crowded together the rays of the red 
end of the spectrum and greatly dispersed those of the 
blue and violet portion. In other words, the red 
eud of the spectrum is warmest as the earth is 
warmest at the equator, not because the heat rays 
tend chiefly to that region, but because a greater 
nuinber of solar emanations fall upona given area 
there. 


FISH IN THE HOT SPRINGS OF NEVEDA. 
On the north slope of Bull Run Mountain, which 
uever loses its massive banks of snow, rises a small 
stream formed by springs that furnish the purest and 
coldest water I ever drank. The stream, after 
running a distance of half a mile, is about two feet 
deep and about six feet wide on an average; at this 
point a succession of hot springs rise on the banks, 
and flow into the stream, increasing the volume of 
water about one-third, The water of these springs 
is so intensely hot that less than tiree seconds are 
consumed in boiling eggs in it. ‘he creek above 
and below this point swarms with fine trout ; and, 
strange as it may appear, to persons standing on tho 
bauks where the hot water is discharged into the 
brook and looking through the rising vapour, you 
can see hundreds of the fish swimming to and fro in 
the boiling element with as much indifference as 
though there were no hot water near. This state- 
ment, if unaccompanied by an explanation, would un- 
doubtedly pass for a hoax; but to satisfy the in- 
credulous, I will give the result of my investigtion, 
it being July when I visited the place. I tuok a 
ther ter with me, which only registered 
to 130 degrees Fahrenheit. A test of the water 
above the hot springs showed a mean temperature of 
42 degrees ; fastening my therm»meter toa pole, I 
immersed it above the influx of hot water, and 
keeping it as near the bottom as possible, I moved it 
gradually down stream. The result was a very low 
temperature at the bottom, gradually rising to 65 
degrees until I reached a point (a fourth of a mile 
down the stream) where the temperature became 
uniform throughout, This, it will be seen, shows 
that the hot water, having a specific gravity much» 
less than the cold. retains its place on the surface- 
forming an upper intensely hot stratum, and leav 
ing the lower water with its fiuny tribo undis- 
turbed, and to all appearance swimming to and 
fro in one of nature's cauldrons. This stream is 
one of the many that form the head waters of the 
Columbia River; and to this point, over eighteen 
hundred miles from its mouth, in the spring and 
fall, the salt water salmon come in hundreds to 
spawn. G. A. F. 
THE USES OF BISULPHIDE OF CARBON. 
Ur to the year 1850 the sole industrial application 
of bisulphide of carbon was in the vulcanization and 
dissolution of caoutchouc; but since later invention 
has found means of producing the material at low 
price, it has been applied to a multiplicity of uses in 
a large number of the arts. The extraction of oils 
from grains, tha wholesale removal of fatty matter 
from wool, the treatment of spices to obtain the same 
in soluble form, the fabrication of prussiate of potasls 
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by the Géles process, and of sulphocyanide of 
ammonium for the preparation of the toys called 
Pharaoh’s serpents, the purification of crude paraffin, 
the manufacture of liquid fire for incendiary projec- 
tiles, and as a means of destruction of vermin, are a 
few of the principal employments of bisulphide of 
carbon. 

The credit of first extracting the fatty matters from 
these refuse products, is due to M. Deiss, of Belgium, 
and by the aid of the bisulphide, the former are 
obtained in quantities sufficient to serve for lubrica- 
tion of machinery or the fabrication of soaps and 
candles. 

In order to show the rapidly increasing value of 
this useful substance, we have gathered from foreign 
contemporaries a number of its most receut as well 
as most important applications, and are thus enabled 
to present a fair view of the various refuse matters, 
in connection with which it isnow employed. In the 
manufacture of fatty acids, brown compact deposits 
are precipitated. These, mixed with sawdust in 
order to facilitate the action of the bisulphide, and 
treated with the latter, yield up to twenty per cent. 
of acids, which otherwise would go to waste. The 
pasty mass of metal filings, dirt, grease, etc., taken 
from car and waggon axles is first treated with hot 
sulphuric acid, then with bisulphide, and, lastly, 
washed and dried. This isolates the grease in a 
saponified state. Cotton waste, employed in or about 
machinery, is freed from its grease by bisulphide and 
is again available for use. Residues of the manu- 
facture of beeswax, which formerly found no sale 
except as manure, selling at about 8s. 6d. a hundred- 
weight in France, are now subjected to the action of 
bisulphide and an excellent yellow wax is extracted ; 
the final residue is still useful as a fertilizer. 

Sawdust which has served to filter oils purified by 
sulphuric acid yields after pressure 15 per cent. of 
oil; again, 50 per cent. of oil is obtained from the 
muddy deposits due to the mingling of oils with 
sulphuric acid. These are washed in boiling water, 
dried, mixed with sawdust, and lastly treated with 
bisulphide, Balls of oleaginous grain, when they 
cannot be used as food for cattle, yield fatty matters ; 
and their residue is an excellent fertilizer, as it 
contains large proportions of nitrogenized substances 
and phosphates, Bisulphide is also used to extract 
the grease from olives after they have been pressed, 
and from residues of tallow and suet after melting 
and pressure, also from the residues of the manu- 
facture of cocoa, Bone fragments, when treated with 
bisulphide at 104 deg. Fah., yield 12 per cent. of 
grease, they are subsequently unfit for the manu- 
facture of gelatine, but answer excellently for the 


, fabrication of bone black. The cleanings of wool 


card*, when acted upon by bisulphide, give about 30 
per cent. of fatty substances, utilizable for the manu- 
facture of soaps. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WINDS ON VEGETATION. 


VEGETATION is dependent for its life and growth 
on the winds, by which alone vapour and rain are 
conveyed from the place of formation and distributed 
over the earth. While animal life is able, by its 
powers of locomotion, to seek the necessary moisture, 
the vegetable world, were it not for the air currents, 
would perish from the earth, This destruction 
would obviously be very rapid as the quantity of the 
solid matter in a plant is small compared to that of 
the water. And, therefore, the moisture of the soil 
is more necessary to vegetable growth than are the 
mineral constituents; and the water not only pro- 
vides the means of growth of the plant, but also 
accelerates the decay by which the solid constituents 
are returned to the earth, to rise anew in the plant 
life of another generation. 

For the evaporation by which water is raised into 
vapours, for the sabsequent distribution of that 
vapour and for its condensation in the falling rain, 
Nature has provided the ceaseless, omnipresent aerial 
currents, The magnitude of this process of exhaus- 
tion and restitution may be estimated from the fact 
that the total daily discharge of all the rivers in the 
world into all the oceans is but the quantity of rain 
which has fallen in a single day. ‘Ihe suu’s heat 
falling on a water surface converts a part of it into 
a vapour, which rises into and is diffused through 
the atmospliere, in obedience to the laws that govern 
the mingling of gases. Within a certain limit this 
vapour remains invisible, and cannot be distinguished 
from the main bulk of the air. At every temperature 
the air is capable of holding in an invisible condition 
a definite quantity of vapour. The warmer the air 
the more it can hold. But for every temperature 
there is a point beyond which it is impossible for 
more vapour to pass it. ‘his point is called the 
point of saturation, or the dew point. When the air 
has reached its dew point, and its temperature is 
increased, no visible effect is produced—its capacity 
for moisture is simply increased; but if its tem- 
perature be lowered, then it is no longer capable of 








holding all its moisture, and the surplus becomes 
visible in some form or other of precipitation, 
namely, as fog, cloud, dew, rain, hail, or snow. 

In order to account, then, for any precipitation of 
moisture, it is necessary first that a sufficient quantity 
of vapour pass into the air to bring it to its dew 
point, and then that the temperature be lowered. The 
quantity of moisture thus precipitated will clearly 
depend upon two circumstances, namely, the tem- 
perature of the air when the dew-point is reached, 
and the temperature to which it was subsequently 
lowered. The higher the one and the lower the 
other, the greater will be the precipitation. 

The means by which the lowering of the tempera- 
ture can be accomplished are varied. A warm vapour- 
laden air may blow into a cold region, and thus have 
its temperature lowered sufficiently below the dew 
point to give a considerable rainfall. A cold wind 
may mingle with a warm one, and thus produce a 
moderate shower; or powerful ascending currents 
may carry the moisture of the lower strata into the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, where the tempera- 
ture is very low. 

The deposition of the moisture of the air is, then, 


in all cases} we have considered, referable to atmo-. 


spheric motion: for upon it will depend the presence 
or the absence of moisture in any region, and conse- 
quently the presence or absence of vegetable life. 
The ocean of aqueous vapour partakes perfectly of 
the movements of the atmosphere, It in fact derives 
its movements mainly from those of its bulkier 
neighbour. It is to the motion of the winds, then, 
that we must look for the explanation of the pecu- 
liarities that attend the distribution of moisture. 

A. BB. 





NO TRUST, 

THERE are some tradesmen who placard “No 
Trust ” over their counters, and very wise men they 
are in their day and generation if they keep to 
their placard. No failures for them, no trouble, no 
anxiety. “Cash down” makes them secure, and 
they grow fat, while men who sell on credit worry 
themselves into skeletons, 

* No Trust.” I wonder how it would do to write 
that in one’s heart—to keep it asa motto'to live by! 
Some people do it, I believe. Are they happy ? 

It is such a deceitful world! We are so often 
taken in! Those we love best betray. that love. 
Those we have confidence in cheat us. Our con- 
fidents gabble away our secrets. Weare the dupes 
of smiling faces and soft voices. The very beggars 
win our alms by false pretences, and unhook their 
wooden legs, and. open their blind eyes, and pocket 
their artificial wounds after we are out of sight, if 
rumour be not false. Perhaps it would be best to 
button up our souls and our pockets, and say to man 
and woman in general, “Look here! it’s all very 
well for silly folks, but I don’t believe you. You 
shan’t have my money, for you'd never pay it back. 
You shan’t have my love, for love is the basest fraud 
out; and as for my friendship, there is no such 
thing as a friend on earth. I don’t believe your 
promises, I don’t believe your smiles, I don’t 
believe in your good character, or in your honour, or 
your religion. Lhe world is a deceitful, cheating 
world. I close my heart to it, and write No Trust 
upon the door. If it wants confidence, or tender- 
ness, or faith paid over to its account, it has got 
hold of the wrong customer. I trust nobody.” 

Yes, that might be best; but would one be happy 
who did it? I think not. As the poet wrote 
long ago: 

Better trust all and be deceived, 
And rue that faith and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that if believed, 
Had blessed the life with true believing, 
Oh, in this weary world, too soon 
The doubting fiends o’ertake our youth; 
Better be cheated to the last 
Than lose the blessed hope of truth. ~ED 





Dr. ARNoTT.—Probably most of our readers are 
familiar with Arnott’s “ Elements of Physic,” at one 
time the best book of its kind in existence ; but few 
are aware that the author was alive within the last 
few days. Yet it is so, and we announce with 
regret the very recent death of Dr. Neil Arnott, at 
the age of eighty-five. He was born about the 
year 1788, near Montrose. He was a fellow pupil 
with Lord Byron at the grammar school at Aberdeen, 
and afterwards graduated at the university of that 
city, of which he has been at different times a 
munificent benefactor. Coming to London in 1806, 
he became a pupil of Sir Everard Home, and 
obtained an appointment as a surgeon in the East 
India Company’ service. Settling in London in 
1811, he soon obtained a large practice, and in 1815 
was appointed physician to the French Embassy, 


! and shortly afterwards to the Spanish Embassy. In 





1827 he published his “Elements of Physics.” In 
1838 he gave to the word his “ Essay on Warming 
and Ventilation,” and carrying his scientific theories 
out in practice, he devised the “ stoves ” which bear 
his name, for which invention he was rewarded by 
the Royal Society with the Rumford Medal several 
years afterwards. For this and for other novel ap- 
plications of science to the treatment of disease and 
the preservation of the public health, the jurors of 
one department of the Universal Exposition of Paris 
of 1855 awarded to him a gold medal, to which the 
Emperor added the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
In 1832, Dr. Arnott was appointed a member of the 
Senate of the University of London, in 1837 he was 
named one of the Physicians Extraordinary to Her 
Majesty, and in the following year elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. In 1854 he was requested by 
the President of the General Board of Health to 
become one of the Medical Council. Asthe inven- 
tor of the “ Arnott stove,’ the “ Arnott veutilator,” 
and the water bed, for which many a sufferer owes 
him a debt of gratitude, it is not likely his name will 
soon be forgotten, . 








DON'T QUARREL, 


Propue talk of lovers’ quarrels as rather pleasant 
episodes. Probably because they are not quarrels 
at all, She pouts; he kisses. He frowns; she 
coaxes. It is half play, and they know it. Matri- 
monial quarrels are another thing. I doubt seriously 
if married people ever truly forgive each other after 
the first falling out. They gloss it over ; they kiss 
and make up; the wound apparently heals, but 
only, as some of those horrible wounds given in 
battle do, to break out again at some unexpected 
moment. The man who has sneered and said cruel 
things to a sensitive woman never has her whole 
heart again. The woman who has uttered re- 
proaches to a man can never be taken to his bosom 
with the same tenderness as before those words 
were spoken. 

The two people who must never quarrel are 
husband and wife. One may fall out with kinsmen, 
‘and make up, and be friends again. The tie of 
blood is a strong one, and affection may return 
after it has flown away ; but love, once banished, 
isa dead and buried thing. The heart may ache, 
but it is with hopelessness. {[t may be impossible 
to love any one else, but it is more impossible to 
restore the old idol to its empty niche. 

For a word or two, for a sharpening of the wits, 
for a moment’s self-assertion, two people have often 
been made miserable for life, For, whatever there 
may be before, there are no lovers’ quarrels after 
marriage. M. K. D. 





THE 
BLENKARNE INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” “The Ebony Casket,” 
“The Secret of Schwarzenburg,”’ etc., etc. 
—_———_g—__———. 

CHAPTER VI, 

* Hercu-Ho! A week already in my new situa- 
tion,” murmured Frank Osborne, leaning from the 
broad window of the handsome apartments allotted 
to his use, and looking down listlessly into the fine 

gardens beneath. 

“And weary already?” spoke a soft, reproachful 
voice. 

Colouring slightly, Frank turned his head and saw 
Lady Blenkarne standing outside on the balcony, 
which projected from her suite of rooms which were 
sitnated on the right of his, and next to those of Sir 
Marmaduke. 

* Pardon me,” she said, graciously, ‘I could not 
very well help overhearing your soliloquy when your 
head was out of the window. Seriously, I hope you 
are contented and satisfied.” 

“T ought to be, your ladyship, or I should be the 
most ungrateful man living. You have done every- 
thing possible to gratify the most exacting taste,” he 
returned, warmly. “My surroundings are those of 
@ prince, and my tasks light, while I can scarcely 
reconcile it to my conscience to accept the munificent 
salary you lave fixed upon.” 

“ And yet you are already weary?” she said im- 
patiently. 

He hung his head a moment self-convicted, and 
then returned vehemently : 

* No, no, do not think it is that. I believe I am 
stupid to-day. Is it not oppressively sultry? And 
I fear [am disgusted with my own vanity. I was so 
sanguine of my ability to impart knowledge that [ 
cannot help being disappointed at the little progress 
made.” 

‘The lady clasped her hands together with a tragic 
gesture. 

“T understand you have nad a bad day in the 
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study. Nay, but you must be superior to such light 
discouragement. Remember you have ‘bound your- 
self tO remain a year, and you yourself can best 
guard against your finding the time.irksome. I should 
recommend some ‘systematic course for yourself as 
well as for your pupil. And:then youth has so many 
resources.” She sigked drearily as she said it. 
“Surely you have not yet exhausted tho treasures of 
the library and gallery ?” : 

“My dear madam!” exclaimed the young man, in 
a tone of keen solf-reproach, “ you must not concurn 
yourself about so insignificant trie. I will take a 
walk, and I assure you I shall return as gay and 
cheery asa lark. I trust Iam not to make myself 
such a bugbear that any shade of dullness must be 
coaxe away from me. Perhaps while I am gone 
some new method of instruction may vcour to. me, and 
¢o-morrow may find me jubilant in success.” 

“Go, by all means,” she said, as she turned to re- 
enter the balcony window, “ You know there is a 
saddle horse in the stables entirely at your disposal. 
I recommended a brisk canter up some shady road. 
Remember, whatever you do, you must not be go near 
Lome sickness. again !” 

Prauk went down to the stables, and mounted the 
sleck-coated chestnut the groom told Lim had been 
set aside for his use, mentally accusing himself of the 
2nvst reprelen -ible ingratitude that he could have been 
<iuli or dispirited in this beautiful home to which he 
liad been welcomed by: its haughty mistress with the 
kindest courtesy and the most condescending friend- 
diuess. 

“When I think how scornfully their employers 
look down upou other tutors,” he muttered, “1 am 
the more amazed at my own good fortune, and 
ashamed of the sense of disquietude and suspicion 
that possesses me. Hor ladyship is a wonderful wo- 
man. Ske commands my utmost respect and my 
warin admiration. I suspect I miss my gay travelling 
comrades. I must hasten to find some gentlemanly 
acquaintances, then I shall be more contented.” 

Here he touched the glossy flank of the chestnut, 
and went bounding forward at such an exhilarating 
pace as ta forget everything but the very delight of 
existence. 

A shady road being one of the desirable routes, as 
her ladyship recommended, Frank turned his. horse 
at the first he reached, even though it. seemed 
scarcely more than a lane or cart path, and followed 
into its cool recesses, marvelling at finding go retired 
a spot in so near a vicipity to Blenkarne Terrace. 
‘Che teuder young trees grew close agaiust the feuce 
which marked off the lane, and dropped their spread- 
ing boughs over it; in some places the tall pines on 
either side reached out their branches overhead, and, 
weaving them together, made a natural archway, 

Already Frank's gay spirits had returned to him, 
throwin, of the vague depression that had hung upon 
them. The horse took his way at his own pace, and 
cantered briskily around a sudden curve, and at the 
same instant brought to view a quaiutly gabled, pic- 
turegque old building nestling ig a cleared vajley, and 
a charming sceve in the lane just before him. 

A tall, fine-looking, gray-haired gentlemam was 
standing by the fence with both arms thrown around 
a slender young girl, who was looking up into his 
face with an indeseribably areh and wiuning smile, 
while she playfully strove to thrast some tiny object 
into his hand. ‘The girl was nothing lovelier than 
many he had seen before, fair with the grace and 
bloom of earliest womanhood; but there was some- 
thing in the clear, limpid eyes, the firm yet tender 
lips, the spirited curl of the tender noswil, that 
pleased and charmed him, half uaconsciously to him- 
Bea. 

‘Vue fooofall of the horse had not been heard, for 
ti.w soft turf dulled the sound; but the mext instant 
the gentioman looked up, and with a singularly proud 
aud teuler pressure put her away, aud stood up be- 
fore her as if to shield her from rude or careless ob- 
servation 

“This princess has a knight of her own, albeit it 
may be a paterual one,” mused Frank Osborne, as he 
rode ou past the pair, and forbore to tura his head and 
look back, as he was louging to. 

At the house before him he gazed sertinizingly, 
and iound a peculiar charm the louger he looked. 
‘hat it was the home of refinement but not of allluence 

was as plainly to be read as the number of quaint 
diamond-paned windows, Everything waskept with 
scrupulous care and nicety. No stray twigs dis- 
figured the neat gravel walk; there were no incou- 
grnous objects in front or rear, Pretty rustic seats 
were scattered in the shady garden, and from his 
imperfect view even, Frank had, glimpses of a dozen 
charming little bowers, now. of roses, now vine, or 
hawthora, but all with a wooing, tempting look. 
There was a massive stone gateway that had evi- 
deutly been a grand affair in its day, but some of the 
stones had fallen away and the gap been repaired 
with wooden rails sanded. 





The doorway too showed ; toward the young lady-~inuocent enough, poor 


recent patching in angat but inexpensive fas|rion, and | 
one-half the great, rambling building was closely 
shuttered as if unused. What arrested the gazer’s 
attention more than all was the tall, high embank- 
ment over to the right, crowning a geutle slope of 
land, A tall partitioning barricads as it were, formed 
of stone foundation, and then a tall fence of. black 
boarding. The top here and there hal a runaing 
festoon of green overlapping from the other site, but 
the whole affair-had a: forbidding, prison air. 
second look, as, the rising road gave him higher view, 
made him start:with new and still keeuer interest. 
Over beyond, behind this barricade he.could see the 
turreted chimneys of Blenkarne Terrace. 

This then was the other side of the tangled, over- 
run artificial bank which had so perplexed jim in the 
Nemesis-guarded wilderness.of Blenkarne Park. This 
was the view so remorselessly cut off. 

But why ? 

The old house was picturesque in the extreme, the 
sloping meadow below, the liue of skirting woods and 
the broad, blue flash of the river indisputably charimn- 
ing. Wherefore, then, were they so inexorably thrust 
out of the Bleukarne vista ? 

“T will. ask some one who ought. to kuow,” resolved 
Frank, and gallopped on. 

The lane led on the other side to an evidently 
much more frequently used road, and pretty soon he 
was out again.on the broad thoroughfare. He tured 
out tewards the country iugtead of taling the branch 
which led back to the town. 

Just at the fork of the;roadche found a collection of 
people watching a third-rate menagerie company 
pitching their tent preparatory to giviug a perform- 
ance for the bevefit of the neighbourhood. A group 
of boys were gathered round a tame bear. THe paused 
idly to note it all, and then chirruped to the chestnut 
and went speeding on. 

Two hours afterward he came back, and with a 
half-apologetic smile turned the animal again into 
the crogs-road léadiug to the lane. 

“Maybe there'll be a glimpse of my princess, anda 
chauce fora younger knight,” ha said, jestiagly, little 
thinking how. speedily his playful thought would be- 
come verified. 

Butas he cantered on through the shaded pathway 
of the laue, just before he came in sigtt of the quaint 
old house that had so fascinated him, he heard a 
sudden sheiek in a woman's voice, and then a wild 
vociferation of cries. 

‘The borse.aud rider alike pricked up their ears and 
rushed towawde the sound. 


—— 
CHAPTER VII. 

Ar first Frank eould see. but two figures, a lady fn 
black, and the.same girl he had before admired, he 
latter was standiug m frout of the other, her arms 
extended as if to shield her from some threutening 
dauger, and at: the same time, she seemed tu be cover- 
ing her retreat, for they avere both slowly stepping 
backward, Still the shrjeking voice called for help, 
and the young kuight looked around curiously for the 
object of alarm. 

He could not forbear a smile when ke saw the 
huge black eveature that stepped awkwaridly for- 
ward, making a feint with its clumsy paws that 
elicited a new chorus of shrieks ; for tie explanation 
flashed upow him instantaneously. The bear of the 
menagerie, worried by-the mischievous boys, had 
snapped his chain and made good his escape, and 
was liere frighteniug the helpless women into believ- 
ing him a veritable savage uf the woods. 

He gallopped fovward at fall speed ; but the chest- 
nut had no more complimentary opinion of the queer 
black creature than the ladies, and shying, and theu 
rearing, refused to go forward after reaching withiu 
a few rods of the scene. 

Vaulting from the saddle, Frank quickly led the 
horse to the fence and fastened him securely there, 
and then hastened forward to the reseue. 

It was almost impossible for him to keep a grave 
face, 80 overcome was he by the ludicrous change of 
performers, a tame bear scarcely being an object to 
bestow much fame ou the valour of rescuing kuight. 
Nevertheless, it was a tame bear, and not a dragon. 

“Don’t be alarmed, ladias. I assure you the 
creatare ig harmless,” he evied, and mentaily pro- 
nounced the princess. all that imagiuativa bad 
pictured, 

She was still standing to shield her companion, her 
face very pale, but her eye bright and resolute, while 
no single cry had escaped the tirmrclosed lips. 

“Dear mamma, I beg you to be composed. He 
has not touched us yet. We can reach the house 
unmolested, if you are only cali,” she said, in low, 
firm, coaxing tones. 

The elderly lady, still clutching her. daughter's 
dress firmly, essayed a step im retreat, upon which, 
honest Bruin, with the most ludicrous gravity, 
advanced and lifted up his. paw, thrusting it out 





beast, fer he was offering to shake hands, as he had 
been taught—and thereupon the mother shrieked 
aud the daughter shrank back. 

“Oh, sir, can you save us? Te will tear us to 
pieces. Ob, have you uo pistel?—-no knife?” im- 
plored the mother. 

“ Let me assure you there is no danger,” repeated 
Frank, this time in deep earnest, for he saw it was 
no iaughing affair for either of the ladies, sincere as 
they were in their extreme terror. “I will walk be- 
tween you and him. Jt isa tame. bear. I saw him 
an hour or so ago chaiued by the meuagerie tent on 
the other road. Sve! the creature is perfectly good- 
natured.” 

As he spoke, he found some sweetmeats in his 
pocket, an | gave them to the bear, who took them 
and disposed of them greedily, promptly presenting 
his clumsy paw for more, growiag, however, more 
familiar than even Frank desiyed, since he tumbled 
him over in his uncouth attempts.at an embrace. 

The younger lady burst into a merry laugh, and 
the colour came back into her face as, their rescuer 
picked himself up. 

“Oh, mamma, how silly wehave been, Bat I am 
not sure he will be a very comfortable neighbour. Let 
us ask the gentle:nan to cover our not exactly coura- 
geous, but under the circumstances, exeusable and 
prudent retreat.” 

But the elder could not so readily recover her 
spirits. She was still trembling from head. to foot, 
and said, forlornly: 

“T can hardly walk a step, I have beon so terrified 
it has taken away ipy little strength, I still believe 
the horrible creature is able and willing to tear us in 
pieces, And it is such a long way yet to the house, 
Ah, Ethel, you shall never coax meso far again, un- 
less Aubrey or your uncle are with me.” 

“Let me. give the lady my arm, and suppose we 
try a coup d'état,” suggested Frauk, “ inasmuch as 
Bruin has proved himself for the time beiag master 
of the sitnation, Hexe is a paper of bou-bens in my 
pocket; if the young lady willtake it aud throw down 
one at a time, I ain confident we can gain the house 
without farther molestation from those rude paws of 
his, You are. not gfxaid?” he asked, ag he hauded 
her the little parcel. 

“ Not in the least now,” she returned with a pretty 
blush aod a diwpling smile; “ but bafory, you know, 
I really believed him some spyase wild beast seeking 
to devour us.” 

“And yet you faged him bravely,” eamplimented 
Frank. 

“Ah, that wag for mamma’s sake. Had I been 
alone I daresay’ you would haye found me sunk iv an 
ignomiuious faiuting fit. Tiere, youclumsy fright! it 
cruelly disturbs me to fling you such dainty morsels 
of melting sweetness.” And as she spoke the. young 
lady tossed one of the sugared treasures, on the 
ground, and Bruin complacently gobbled it up, aad, 
as she ran on after the others, came leaping behind 
her, 

“Take care, I beg of you!” exclaimed Frank, in 
consternation, as he saw the ugly claw make a sudden 
dash at the fair, white hand, 

“No fear of me now,” she laughed back, as she 
dodged lightly. “I thiak { understaud the sort of 
tacties Sir Bruin requires; aud I dou’t mean that he 
shall feed on all these sugar pluns.” 

“Oh, Ethel! imprudent, thoughtless child!” sighed 
the lady ou Frank’s arm. w can you be so 
light-hearted? You will never see the angers nor 
troubles of this world as they really are.” 

Frank saw the exquisitely cut lip quiver a moment, 
and the pensive shadows come brooding over the 
clear, deep eyes, as though somethiug in the remark 
hurt the sensitive spirit ; bat she only suid, geutly: 

“ And is it uot better so, dear mamma?” 

By this time they had reached the gateway, and 
the lady, relinquishing Frank's arm, casting back a 
shivering glance, darted through, and ran, with new 
energy, into the house, from which the next instaut 
ewerged a tall, gaunt, powerful-looking woman, with 
bired, sinewy arms flourishiog wildly. 

“Miss Ethel. Ou, Miss Ethel,” cried this new 
comer, “if ever anytuing has happened to you, my 
angel——” 

“Nay nay, dear Margery, there is nothing the 
matter, only poor mamma was so frighteued,” ex- 
claimed the young lady, quickly. 

“Goodness gracious, what’s that behind you, a 
wild beast, surely ?” screamed the wowan, staring at 
Bruin demurely bringing up the rear of the party. 

‘What shall we do with the bear ?”’ questioued the 
young lady, turning to Frank, between laughing and 
crying. “1 foresee neither mamma nor Margery will 
allow me to set my foot outside the house uatil he is 
taken of.” 

“ li you hal a chain——” he ventured. 

“lo be sure, Margery, you can fiud a stout chain, 
Tam certain, He must have another sugar plum, iu 
spite of me.” 
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And she stayed coaxing the unwieldy creatureinto 
submission while the chain was found, and then fas- 
tened securely about his neck, Next Frank secured 
him at the gateway, 

“T thank you heartily for all this trouble you have 
had. If only our man had been at home, or my 
brother, we should not have been in quite so ridicu- 
lously helpless a condition,” said the young lady, 
still standing beside him, waiting for the consumma- 
tion of the task. “And now I am sure mamma 
will be grieved if you do not come in one moment 
and rest yourself, and take a glass of milk or wine, 
which ever you prefer,” she said, ina gentle, gracious 
way Frank Osborne could-mever think of resisting. 

The lady of the mansion made her appearance at 
the same moment, and with rather more air and 
ceremony uyged the same, 

“Tam Freak Osborne,” sail the young knight,” 
“only a wedkas yet @ @euizen of Exeter and its 
suburbs, and-———” 

But here the lady “uterrupted with a stately 
gesture; } 

“And we,” shevsailseomething after.the fashion 
she might have igaterodaced ‘the royal iwhabitants of 
Windsor Castle, “wre the Rescoes, Iam Mrs. Boscov, 
and my daughteryender is’ Miss Roscoe.” 

Frauk bowed age@tp, and took Wisseat intheypretty 
ruom which, like all “the rest of tho place, ad its 
palpable signs of pastgrandeur as well as ivsno less 
evident betrayal ofjpresent decline. Margeaty served 
the.wine in tiny owbmglass goblets from a wnessive 
silver tray, which ete an escutcheon. Fratkjhow-, 
ever, had no time totecipher it. { 

White he held s to the light he casually’ 
remarked upon hig awn search through a famous 
Bohemian manufadbety forsomething similar. Nh 

“YVYou:have beewabroad then?” asked Mrs. Ttoscoe. 

““Lm but threewmedks returned fromva. two years’ 
delightfdl pitgrioaage,” he answered, 

The lady's opiuten.<vidently 2ete, ‘Bite \entiled 
graciously. 

“Aud you have only been so'few daysin Exeter, 
and have already rendered us such signal ‘service. 
You must come again and make my son’s acquaint- 
ance. He also has been abroad, And fe will only 
be too thankful to meet with a cultivated and con- 
genial gentleman. Exeter has changed greatly in 
these later years.” 

#rank perceived the.little distressed quiver that 
crossed Ethel Roscoe’s seusitive lips, aud:in gonerous 
diversion interrupted: 

“Is it possible your son can be the Roscoe who 
dreamed with ‘me through a charming Venetian 
week? His given name—what was it——?” 

“ Aubrey !” exclaimed the mother, joyfully. 

“The very same, I am sure, A tall, slender 
gentleman, with black hair and blue eyes, pale——” 

“Our Aubrey!” said Mrs. Roscoe. ‘ How very 
charming. Well, Iam sure I will no longer rail at 
the poor bear, if he has been the means of introducing 
us to anew and pleasant acquaintance. We have so 
few people to visit us nowadays, Alas! 


But the 
‘time was, Mr, Osborne—ah, the time was——” 

“Mamma, dear, don’t you think you are sitting too 
near the window? You were.so warm from all that 


exertion,” said the daughter, hastily rising as she 


spoke, a little flush on her cheeks, but no other sign 
-of the embarrassment ehe really felt. 

And then while the change of position was made 
whe produced from the table a likeness of her brother, 
and herself took the lead of conversation. 

“See, here isa method of deciding for certain if 
Mr. Osborne was really Aubrey’s Veuetian friend. I 
remember his account of their pleasuring distinctly. 
This is Aubrey, his very self, and it was painted in 
Germany.” 

Aud she laid the painted ivory in his hand. 

‘ The same, with just that grave statvliness in the 
pose of the head that I used to assure him made all 
the gondoliers so prompt ani civil in our service. 
They all fully believed it was some great ‘ milord 
Inyzlese’ in disguise, and half-a-dozen fair beauties 
fell in love from the same suspicion.” 

The sister’s eyes shone, but it was the mother who 
said, proudly: 

“ Aubrey has a right to look in that way—a per- 
fect right.” 

Axd again it was Ethel who sighed. 

*“Iimust do myself tLe honour of renewing that 
pleasaut Venetian acquaintance,” spoke Frank, tak- 
ing out his card; and then suddenly a shadow fell 
upon his own face. He had forgotten the change in 
his own circumstances since he had roamed Europe 
over, the heir of his wealthy uncle. 

Her own aristocratic pretentions were evidently 
the morbid pride and distinct peculiarity of the 
elder lady, ‘This brief interview had shown him 
that. How would she favour the introductiou into 
her family of the salaried tutor of Blenkarne ‘l'errace ? 

He refrained from his first impulse, and kept the 
Card in his hand until he was at thé gate, wuither 


Ethel Roscoe followed him. Then, as he made his 
adieux, he gave it to her. 

“That is for your brother, Miss Roscoe, if you 
think it best to give it to him. I had forgotten the 
reverses of my own life until now. When he knew 
me I was one of fortune’s favourites—now, well I am 
not repining or ungrateful, perhaps tiink better 
rather than worse of myself, but society may not see 
with the same eyes. At present Iam the tutor at 
Blenkarne Terrace.” 

“ Blenkarne Terrace?” faltered sho, and gave a 
strong shudder, and half put out her hands as if to 
thrust him away, and stood staring at him in wild 
amaze, 

“Is it the place, and not the occupation, that 
horrifies you ?” he asked, in astonishment. 

‘““The occupation !” murmured the sweet-voiced 
Ethel, wringing her bands, “ Would—ah, would I 
myself had half as honourable a one, But you belong 
to Blenkarne Terrace, and her ladyship allows you 
to come here!” 

“Lady Blenkarne, of course, knows nothing of 
this afternoon’s events,” ho returned, flushing hotly ; 
“put do youthink because I am her son's tutor my 
movements elsewhere are to be circumserived by her 
commands?” 

“ Ah,” she spoke, hastily, glancing behind as ff 
afraid. her mother would appear, “ 1 forgot you said 
you wereastranger, had only been here a week. You 
cahnot know ;.of course you canavt kuow. [beg 
your pardon.” 

“ But shall I-wait for your brother to cometoveall 
ou me ?” he- asked, hesitatingly. 

She had turned-red:aud pate, and though evidently 
doing her best ‘to appear @eurteous, she ‘could not 
hide her herrarat thetdea. 

‘Gall at Bleukamve Terrace! Aubtoy Roscoo 
eal] at'edy Biowkerrs'sthowse! ‘Oh, no,mo! Such 
‘o thingwisimpossible.” 

“Thensuddenly poiutiug’to the great wall built up 
between, she said, in a low tone, with hanging tread : 

“Do you ‘not see the barrier ‘built up -betweoen? 
As if—as if,” she repeated, bitterly, “cherished 
animosity aud bitter feud and human pride were not 
enough.” 

He stood a moment in silence, and then held out 
his baud again. 

“Tam sorely grieved to have disturbed you, Miss 
Roscoe. You must pardon one to whom all this is 
inexplicable. I judge that I had better not seek for 
further acquaintance here, though I own it will be a 
keen disappointment to me.” 

She stood a moment irresolute, then lodked sud- 
denly up, a gentle smile on her lips. 

“Nay, sir, the prohibition shall not come from the 
‘old manor.’ Come hither again if you choose, and 
Aubrey ‘will welcome you; but—but pray do not 
betray to my mother that you come from Blenkarne 
Terrace.” 

She just dropped the cool touch of those fair 
fingers to his, bowed again, and vanished. 

Frank Osborne patied Bruin as he went throngh 
the gateway, a mute sort of thanksgiving for the 
introduction he had brought about, then went slowly 
down for his horse, and rode back, grave and 
thoughtful, into the stately grounds of his new abode, 

So the Nemesis bad a meaning, as be had first 
believed, Who should read it for him? 

CHAPTER VIII. 

ALL unconscious of the little drama taking place 
in the lane, Colonel Guy Bienkarne, the gentleman 
Frank Osborne had seen taking such affectionate 
leave of Ethel Roscoe, was quietly enjoying his 
meerschaum in the cosy bachelor apartments he had 
rented in the principal street of Exeter proper, these 
last teu years certainly, 

Colonel Blenkarne was a gentleman commanding 
the hearty esteem of the neighbourhvod, not alone 
for his name’s sake and the position his birth from 
one of the oldest and weaithiest Exeter families 
bespoke for him, but of his own intriusic worth like- 
wise. No one in the whole shire had ever dared to 
raise his voice publicly and accuse him of having 
ever in his life done an ungentlemanly or disgraceful 
thing. There were not a few, on the contrary, who 
pointed to him with pride as a worthy model of the 
old-time English gentleman, a character which the 
fast and reckless young men of the later day seemed 
rapidly forgetting, Wherever he went then he met 
with respoct and a sort of deferential regard, not- 
withstandiog aud in spite of a powerful though silent 
antagouvism form an important source. 

It was very well understood in the neighbourhood 
that there was no intercourse whatever betwesn 
Blenkarne Terrace and the nephew of its late 
master, Sir Ralph Blenkarne, The public never got 
a satisfactory explanation of the alienation, though it 
was tacitly understood that the uncle’s marriage with 
a young girl more fit to be his daughter than his 





wife, eigliteen years before, had been the cause of 





the rupture which took place then. Sir Ralph died 
in three years after the marriaze, leaving the beauti- 
ful young widow sole guardian of their infant child 
and of the large property—not even fettering her 
with a joint guardian, but simply requesting his 
lawyer to remain the family adviser and friend. The 
Blenkarnes were none of them prone to indulge 
public curiosity. An inordinate pride and a haughty 
reserve upon family matters had been a family trait, 
as far back indeed as the famous Marmaduke 
Blenkarne, who had made such a stand in the Pro- 
tector’s time, and whose exploits still formed a sort 
of fairy legend told to children by croning Excter 
nurses, Driven by Cromwell's repeated successes to 
flee from his home, he had sent off his family to 
France, and transformed all-the great wealth be- 
queathed him from half-a-dozen princely sources 
into jewels of inestimable value, that could be trans- 
ported with’ bim wherever he'went. 

The @eseription of ‘these jewels, which were de- 
clared’to bo principally eméfalds, varied according to 
the strength of the imagination of the reciter. Never- 
theluse, it was certain they were ‘very valuable, and 
gems that had won’the entlusiastic admiration of con- 
nisseurs, ‘authentic testimony of which had been 
diwaded down tothe present day, But Sir Marmaduke's 
preéaution~and Biewkarne’s secretiveness had over- 
reached itself. <On'the eve of battle, driven to hido 
fn'the“eaves'and forests by the triumphant march of 
Cromwell, he dared wot trust his treasure even to his 
own keeping. He’ unbuckled the precious belt, and 
secreted itatovone could tell where. He fell the next 
dayAn battle, and died gasping out his wife and chil- 
dren's names; coupled with some utterly unintelligible 
inférmation¢oncerning the jewels. When the war- 
torn couatry'rélapsed into peace the heir returned 
and received’ his estates and title. Vigorous search 
“asmade for tive lost jewels, but from that day until 
‘tielpresetit One,when Colonel Blenkarne sits thero 
‘alone, no#ign ‘ad been given, and the “ Blenkarno 
Emeralds” had become as maguificent but as intan- 
gible myth as Aladdin’s lamp. 

It'may as well be mentioned that not the least re- 
markable clause of the late Sir Ralph's singular will 
had been what seemod a superlatively sarcastic be- 
quest to the otherwise disinherited nephew and 
niece of the Dleukarue Emoralds, if they could find 
them, 

The years had rolled away steadily, and time had 
softened the vague ramonrs of sume great tragedy 
which had taken two of the Blenkarnes entirely from 
Exeter knowledge. Théy were believed to be dead 
long ago, and the present generation only knew tho 
three families ; Lady Blonkarue and her son, Sir Mar- 
maduke, and the Roscoe family—Mrs. Roscoe being 
Colonel Blenkarne’s only sister. 

Of the latter society knew very little, They lived 
in strict retirement at the Manor House, asit had been 
called for half a century, ekeing out an income, few 
knew how narrow, by means of the generous assis- 
tance from Colonel Blenkarne’s Own limited resources. 
For the latter gentleman had a mere pittunce beyond 
his pay as a retired officer of the royal service, and 
occupied with rare dignity the trying pusition of one 
inheriting an aristocratic ‘lineage and a collapsed 
purse. All this came about from the unprecedented 
marriage and cruel will of the late Sir Ralph, a cir- 
cumstance of itself perhaps enough to account for the 
cessation of friendly intimacy between the families on 
the part of the poor relations, though scarcely suffi- 
cient explanation for the fierce animosity of the mis~ 
tress of Blenkarne ‘Terrace, whose orders had raised 
the great embankment which shut off the Manor 
House from any view of the Terrace. 

But to return to Colonel Guy Blenkarne. Hoe was 
sitting calmly in his comfortable rooms with that 
peculiar air of dreamy satisfaction and peusive re- 
verie that gentlemen only assume in company with 
their loved pipe or cigar. Colonel Blenkaroe’s was 
still a handsome face, for all the little lines that 
time and some inward cankering care had left there. 
The lips had perhaps too frequent a curve dowaward 
in a cynical expression, half a smile, half a sneer. 
And the eyes had atrick of flashing over, as from the 
fitful kindling of some smouldering ire within ; but in 
calm and solitude the countenance betrayed what a 
genial, noble character the gentleman should have 
been unwarped by cruel circumstance. A warm, 
affectionate glow beamed over it as he took out the 
little parcel Ethel Roscoe had pressed upou him io 
the lane, and looked at it tenderly. 

“ ‘The noble-spirited little creature!” he murmured, 
“She has more true nobility than the whole Blen- 
karne race, from old Sir Marmaduke, the emerald 
hider, to young Sir Marmaduke, the self-secreter. 
Yo think of those dainty little fingers toiling over 
their bits of painting day after day. Oh! my little 
Ethol, [ am pronder of you than of the old name 2° 
the dewl-and-gone ancestors!” 

Andthen he called aloud: 


* Dalby Jouesl” 
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A gray-haired, but still staunch and vigorous mau 
put his head out from an inner dour. 

“Did you call me, sir?” 

‘Yes, Here’sa little errand to do for Miss Ethel.” 

“T know all about it!” smiled Dalby, glaucing at 
the little package his master still held iu bis hand. 
“She been at work again on her pictures, Ol, don’t 
she do them beautiful? The shopmen is ready 
enough to take them, though the greedy brute beats 
me down in price. As if anything could be too weil 
paid that’s done by her.” 

“He doesn't know that it is my niece who paints 
these sketches for money?” exclaimed the colonel, 
in consternation, 

Dalby Jones gave his master a reproachful glance, 
while he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Leave me alone for that! Do vou think I 
haven’t my pride in the family honour? He thinks 
as it’s a cousin of mine down below. He shian’t 
have these without paying well for them, Oh, but, 
colonel, to think Miss Ethel should need money so 
bad as to have to earn it herself.” 

The colonel echoed his groan. 

“ And all a owing to her,” continued the privi- 
leged old servant, shaking his hand wrathfully over 
in the direction of Bleukarne Terrace, 

The colonel frowned darkly. 

“Go about your errand, Dalby, and don’t waste 
your breath idly. The child may be nearer right 
than either of us. She says she finds it no degrada- 
tion, and, if it were not for grieving her mother, she 
would go boldly herself with her little efforts. The 
truest nobility, she declares, is that of self-help and 
self-respect. The child has wonderful iutuitions, 
had astrength of character that astonishes me the 
more Isee it. Young as she is, she is the staff on 
which we all lean, and her bright and cheery spirit 
is the best comfort and solace we any of us can find. 
I would not permit this drudgery if I did not see how 
she enjoys it. I would cut myself, and you too, down 
to one meal a day, and no pipe at all, if I did not see 
that she enjoys it, and is better for the effort. Besides, 
Dalby, our resources dwindle in spite of all efforts at 
husbanding.” 

The old man sighed and shook his head drearily. 

“ Mr. Aubrey’s travelling took off all you hadsaved 
np, sir.” 

“ Well, it couldn’t be helped. Was my nephew to 
be the first one of his race to settle down into his 
place without having a glimpse of the world? Be- 
sides, it was necessary. In these times no gentleman 
would be received in society without the polish and 
advantage of a foreigntour. Poor Aubrey expected 
torepay me promptly. It is uuaccouutable how I 
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failed to obtain that attachéship for him,” continued 
the colonel, testily. 

“Tt wasn’t strange to me, sir, begging your pardon,” 
returned Dalby. “ Wasn't Lord B—— the Foreign 
Secretary, and didn’t my lady from over there at the 
Terrace meet him over at Count Mordaunt’s? And 
can’t she bewitch the strongest man in the land if she 
sets out? If was all her doings.” 

Colonel Blenkarue sprang to his feet, and paced the 
room fiercely. 

“ Dalby, Dalby!” he exclaimed, hoarsely, “ why 
will you bring up those names to me ?” 

“If it was me, I wouldn’t pass such things over,” 
muttered Dalby. “I'd dosomething more tian keep 
still. She turned the old master against you. She 
took away your rights, and their rights, and she isn’t 
satisfied yet. Mr, Aubrey won’t get on, No, he never 
will get on while she, with those syren eyes and that 
deceitful tongue, is here to poison men’s minds against 
him.” 

“Dalby,” repeated his master, putting out both 
hands as if to restrain farther speech, and turning his 
pale face beseechingly towards him, “ what ails you 
to-day ?” 

*I beg your pardon, colonel. I’m stirred up, I 
own,” returned Dalby, half apologetically, half de- 
fiautly. “ I can’t help speaking it out. I’ve just seen 
the splendid great coach taking the heir out to ride. 
It’s all her cunnivg art, keeping him out of public 
knowledge to make him more important. You'd have 
thought it was a royal prince, at least, or a young 
duke, the way people rushed to get a peep. ‘Oh, 
there’s Sir Marmaduke, of Blenkarne Terrace!’ cried 
one, ‘And what was he like?’ asked auother. *‘ And 
how did he look? Did you hear him speak ?’ cried 
out another. Oh, the idiots there are in this world! 
‘ He’s an interloper, and the son of a traitress !’ cried 
out I, and hurried out of the way. But it makes me 
sick, colonel; it just makes me sick of all mankind.” 

“Did you go down and see that sweet, cheerful, 
courageous girl at the Manor House after it? For 
shame, Dalby, I thought you had more sense!” re- 
turned his master, sternly, but his lip quivered a 
little. 

“I'll go and do Miss Ethel’s errand now,” quoth 
Dalby, with sudden compunction. “ And then I'll 
carry her the mouey, and she’ll make me gay and 
happy again.” 

“ Go,” said his master, peremptorily. 

And Dalby went out, but returned the next mo- 
ment, ushering in a young and singularly handsome 
man, although his slender frame was almost too 
slight and small for the English standard of mauly 
perfection. 
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“ A gentleman to see you, Colonel Blenkarne,” an- 
nounced Dalby. ‘* Pardon me, sir, you did not give 
me a card,” 

The young stranger smiled, parting a pair of vivid 
scarlet lips, and showing a line of even pearl beneath 
as he hastily drew forth a card and laid it on Dalby’s 
outstretched palm, the while his large eyes, full of 
dusky splendour, searched over Colonel Blenkarne’s 
noble countenance, 

“Captain Algernon Vansittant,” announced Dalby. 

His master advanced with extended hand, though 
with a puzzled expression. 

“T do not recall your face, sir, but undoubtedly you 
can briug tomy mind where I made your acquain- 
tance,” 

“ Nay, I am scarcely likely to do that,” returned 
the stranger, in a low but pleasing voice. ‘‘I have 
never before had the honour of beholdivg Colonel 
Blenkarne. It took me much study and pains to find 
the gentleman. I came at my father’s bidding. You 
know General Vansittant, of Calcutta. I bring a letter 
of introductiov.” 

“Indeed! I am highly honoured, then. I certainly 
feel myself well acquainted with General Vansittant, 
though we have never met. His high military repu- 
tation is a source of pride even in England. My old- 
time, dearest army friend is now his faithful and at- 
tached comrade. I allude to Sir Richard Atcherly, 
from whom I have heard no little praise of the won- 
derful hero, General Vansittant. Indeed, young 
gentleman, I am deeply gratified with this visit. 
Be seated, I beg of you. Dalby, bring a glass of 
wine.” 

The young gentleman, who was dressed with the 
utmost elegance, a diamond flashing at his shirt front, 
a massive seal ring glistening upon the hand from 
which he slowly drew the glove, took the proffered 
seat, and watched his host’s countenance closely as 
he presented a sealed letter. 

“* My father bade me guard this with jealous care, 
and present it only to your hands, I trust you will 
find it satisfactory.” 

Colonel Blenkgrne took the missive with a look of 
interest, but at the same time in perfect self-posses- 
sion. The moment, however, he broke open the paper, 
and a quaint ivory ring. carved into some motto evi- 
dently by a lad’s penknife, dropped into his hand, he 
turned pale and gave a v‘olent start, and seizing hold 
of the letter with both hands, as if afraid it would es- 
cape him, he read it threugh with one intense, flaming 
glance. When he laid it down he was trembling from 
head te foot, and his eyes glistened with tears, yet 
his face was fyll of jor. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DOUBLE BONDAGE, 
BY THE AUTHON OF 
“The Lost Coronet,” “ Elgiva,” ete, etc. 


————_—— .__— j 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Ah, who would not welcome that moment’s re- 
turning, 
When passion first waked a new light through 
his frame, 
And his soul, like the wood that grows precious 
in burning, 
Gave out all its sweets to love's exquisite 
flame ? 
And such is the fate of our life's early promise, 
So passing the spring-tide of joys we have 
known. 

A BEAUTIFUL girl, among flowery parterres, 
roaming carelessly among the windings of large‘and 
gracefully laid out grounds, which at every turn 
opened out a new and lovely vista, is perhaps the 
most attractive object in the eyes of persons of 
taste and refinement. 

And Gwenda Loraine wasone of the most perfect 
specimens of such a tenant, and her new domain pro- 
duced at once the impression of wealth judiciously 
laid out at the command of a liberal and tasteful 
mistress. 

She was dressed in the simplest costume consis- 
tent with the elegance and the instincts of a kindred 
love for purity and beauty in her belongings. 

Her robe was of the finest India muslin, made 
with tbat indefinable air of distinction that only a 
first-class modiste can cast over her productions. 

The soft lace and the pale blue ribbons that 
entwined the dress were of the most costly kind 
and becoming shade to the girl’s pure young face. 

And the simple but most fascinating jaunty hat 
that was carelessly tied on the glossy coils of the 
rich hair completed the charm of the maiden’s toilet. 

She stood at last for a few moments, at a point 
which commanded the carriage drive that ran 
through the miniature park, 

Her face was full of wondering thought. 

There was a questioning doubt in the depths of 
her large eyes and the slightly parted lips. She evi- 
dently was lost in a sort of perplexed retrospect, 
rather than a joyous anticipation of the future. 

The shadows were slightly casting the fine edge 
as it were of their gray dimness and for the moment 
the warmth of the sunshine was chilled by the dis- 
tant gloom. 

Suddenly her look grew more eager and lifelike. 

A carriage came bowling swiftly along the broad 
drive, with the rapid noiselessness of a completely 
well-appointed equipage. ‘ , 
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Gwenda could not distinguish the liveries nor the 
tenants of the vehicle at that distance from her 
post, but she felt an instinctive conviction that 
they must be those she had known best in her 
school days. 

Visitors had not been wanted at Fern Place. 

The families in the neighbourhood had called to 
pay their respects to the heiress. 

But Gwenda had by some fatality been from home 
when they called, except in one case, where a father 
and daughter had come to visit her. 

The gentleman was a musician of no ordinary 
excellence, albeit the gift was only used by him as 
an amateur. 

And: the daughter had so little taste for her 
father’s beloved art that it checked to no ordinary 
degree the intercourse between them. 

Gwenda felt a tolerable certainty that no such 
guests awaited her as any of these new neighbours, 
since she not yet repaid their timely courtesies. 
And her heart beat high and strong as she prepared 
to return to the house to meet her visitors. 

Her steps were perhaps somewhat lingering, or the 
progress of the carriage unusually swift, for ere she 
reached the private door of her dwelling she could 
distinguish the words “Is Miss Loraine at home ?” 
of the footman, and in another moment the door of 
the carriage opened. Some ladies alighted, and 
Gwenda, with a strong exertion of self-control, 
walked calmly to the hall. 

“Please, Miss Loraine, these ladies are in the 
dressing-room,” said the footman. 

And glancing at the cards then placed in her hands 
she saw that they bore the names of the “ Marchioness 
of Brunton.” and “ Lady Maud Dorrington.” 

Her instincts had not deceived her. But for what 
had they thus arrived? No such notice had been 
vouchsafed to her, from the date of her visit to the 
Hove. The marchioness had in a measure tabooed 
all intercourse between her daughter and her early 
school friend. 

And Gwenda’s pride took fire at the certainty 
which the change afforded of timeserving and selfish- 
ness in those she was most willing to love and trust. 
It was perhaps better for her that it should be so. 
She looked more completely the highly-endowed 
mistress of that fair domain, as she entered the 
room where the proud marchioness was awaiting 
her, than had no such thoughts nerved her courage. 

The orphan school-girl, the obscure recipient of 
an unlooked-for heritage, was scarcely less proudly 
graceful in her reception of her titled guests than 
she might have appeared had her own name been 
ranked among the honoured magnates of the land. 

And Lady Brunton’s greeting was almost affeo- 
tionate as she advauced to the lovely girl wom she 
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had hitherto rather tolerated than admired or en- 
couraged by her womanly kindness. 

“Tam so very glad you are at home, my dear,’”” 
she said, when the first congratulations were ex- 
changed. ‘Mand has been wearying of this long 
separation from you. And,’’ she added, blandly, 
* T came to ask what I hope you will not think of 
refusing, but which is better settled in person than 
by letter.” 

Gwenda bowed her pretty head. 

“T should be very sorry to refuse anything to 
Maud’s mother, Lady Brunton,” she said, “‘ but I 
am not altogether my own mistress, you know. Mrs. 
Fenton is with me at my guardian’s appointinent, 
and I must ask her permission before I consent to 
anything.”’ 

* Very proper,” returned Lady Brunton, with a 
constrained smile. ‘“ Indeed it is refreshing to meet 
with so proper an appreciation of the duties of a 
young and well-endowed girl in these days. It gives 
me renewed confidence and good opinion of you, 
Miss Loraine.” 

Again the same inquiring look in the large eyes 
was fixed on the marchioness. 

Gwenda was evidently disinclined to give the 
slightest assistance to her stately visitor in the un- 
folding of her errand. 

‘There can surely be no possible difficulty in the 
way of my arrangements,” she resumed. “I want 
you to spend the autumn with us, or for some weeks 
at any rate. The shooting will begin before very 
long and our house will be tolerably gay, but in the 
meantime you would become better acquainted with 
us andour ways. Will you come ?” 

Gwenda’s sweet face flushed brightly. 

There was more in the bidding than mere antici- 
pation of a brief pleasure. There was the prospect 
of constant intercourse with him she loved still, 
girl as she was, either as an ideal or a reality—and, 
what might be more important—also of testing his 
truth and her own. There might be more serious- 
ness in the hitherto dreamy and intangible betrothal 
than she was so immediately prepared to encounter. 
And again she doubted. Was it honourable—right 
to accept such a bidding under what might be cailed 
false pretences ? 

If the marchioness suspected the feelings that 
were connecting her son with the orphan, why then 
should she expose him to contact withher? Would 
she desire to forward such an engagement ? 

Gwenda’s thoughts darted like lightning over the 
id eas which Lady Brunton’s words suggested. And 
as, in truth and honesty, she decided for its condi- 
tional acceptance, so she resolved that no deception 
should follow in its train. Frankly and fearlessly she 
would abide the test. And Bernard must be content 
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to baring all his hopes and wishes to tho very light 
and face of day. 

Lady Brunton did not perhaps read aright the 
changing face during that brief interval. 

But Mand was more accustomed to her friend’s 
changing expression, and she guessed well that no 
ordinary timidity or doubtful feelings caused that 
thoughtful lowering of the eyes, nor the anxious 
quivering of the elosed lips. 

“You are most kind. If Mrs. Fenton has no ob- 
jection, I shall be very—very pleased to visit you,” 
at last came, with a touching earnestness, from 
Gwenda’s eyes as well as tongue. ' 

It was impossible to doubt or resist ‘the speaking 
candour of that look. 

Lady Branton was undoubtedly tonched by the 
youthful sincerity of the fair girl,sosuddenly raised 
to a noble and lofty position. And she pressed her 
lips for a slight caress on the fair brow as she re- 
plied: 

“Then it is all arranged, my dear, for I really 
cannot suppose your chaperone can refuse so wery 
eligible a proposal from me, Shall I see her, or 
will you manage the business yourself ?”” 

“T will send for her, if you please, Lady Brunton,” 
returned the girl, quickly placing her fingers on the 
bell handle. “It will be better for you to hear\for 
yourself what Mrs. Fenton wishes,” 

Again ‘the marchioness was surprised, and, to 
speak truth, baffled by the girl’s complete self-pos- 
seasion. There was no such eager@esire*to snatch 
at her invitation aa might have been empected in 
such i i no attemps to aecomplish 
her purpose by the weet influenes over her guar- 
dian, or to induce Lady Bruntonsbo overeome any 
opposipion. Surely there could be.no under-ourrent 
in thematter. ‘The theiress coyld have nofear of 
her.importance for her in any degree to ignore or 
disregard the gracious .eondescensien .of the noble 
lady, and Lady Brunton's respect perhaps rege in 
propertion to the composed mdifference of its ob- 


ject. 

In a few minutes Mes. 4 

She was a woman of j 
and with a countenance-as eolensless in empression 
as in tint. Pale and impassive so far asanyevidence 
of emotion was concerned, the lady was certainly 
admirably adapted for the somewhat invidious and 
delicate duties of a cha,srone where fio ties of blood 
existed between herself and her charge. No one 
could accuse her either of an undue pretension, or 
of lightness of deportment, in her manner to any of 
the friends with whom she might be brought in-con- 
tact, but whether the antomaton-like demeanour was 
favourable to Gwenda’s formation of character and 
manner remained to be tested by time and circum. 
stances. ' 

Lady Brunton accepted Gwenda’s introduction 
with a lofty bow. 

* Mrs. Fenton, I hope you will excuse the yncere- 
monious summons,” she said. ‘‘I am anxious to 
secure Miss Loraine’s company for my daughter for 
some weeks at the very least. Can you permit her 
to be away from youand under my gare for that 
period ?”” 

Mrs. Fonton’s reply was as calm and unmoveé as 
Lady Brunton’s tone. 

“Tam afraid I must clog the consent with a con- 
dition,” said the chaperone. ‘ Miss Loraine will 
have only too much honour in accepting yourinvita- 
tion, but I must request you to allow me to accom- 
pany her. Nay,” she added, seeing the lady’s start 
of surprised disapproval, “do not mistake mo, 
madam. I have no wish to force myself on you as 
a visitor. I am not fitted in any respect for such an 
honour. But I am bound not to allow Miss Loraine 
to be parted from me. Wherever she is residing I 
have promised always to be near her, so long as my 
care of her continues.” 

The marc)ioness became more and more perplexed 
at such unwonted precautions. 

“It is not for me to judge, Mrs. Fenton, but I 
certainly should not have considered such a pre- 
caution uecessary, even in the case of my ownchild, 
under similar circumstances.” 

“Probably not, madam, but I am compelled to 
persist in the obedience to my orders,”’ was the quiet 
reply. 

* You would refuse my invitation in such a case ?” 
asked Lady Brunton. 

“TI should be distressed, but it must be done,” 
calmly rejoined the impassive chaperone. 

Aud the marchioness was well nigh driven to re- 
tract her gracious offer, and wash her hands of such 
ill-received patronage. A glance at Gwendu’s high- 
bred figure and beauty seemed to crush the im- 
puise. 

“It is a remarkable arrangement, Mrs. Fenton, 
a3 you must yourself confess,” she cbserved, with a 
slight movement for departure. “ Still I must eon- 
cede a great deal to even an extreme of propriety 
and vigilance. May Task what you do wish me to 
arrange since you disclaim any intention of becom- 
lag a visitor ?” 

“I only wish for some place in your house, 











madam, where I can prove some oversight on my 
charge, without intruding on your society. I hope 
it is not altogether an unreasonable request,” she 
replied, firmly. 

There was no denying so unpretending a pro- 
posal, It was so utterly free from the objection 
that more determined assertion would have occa- 
sioned. 

“ As you-will, Mrs. Fenton. I shall be happy to 
give orders for your suitable entertainment,” the 
marchioness returned. ‘‘ And now, having arranged 
my plans, I will not detain you longer, Can you be 
ready next week, dear ?” she continued, turning to 
Gwenda, with a freer and blander manner and look. 

“ Certainly, Lady Branton. My preparations will 
be quickly made,” returned the girl, with a bright 
smile. “AndI thank you from my very heart,” sho 
continued, as Lady Brunton stooped to kiss ber with 
almost a maternal tenderness. 

** Maternal.” 

Ah, yes, that was'the word that: 


suggested itself 
with sweet, soft,-allurigg happiness to she:oxphan’s 


heart. 

Could it be that she would zeally.ao soon ‘be in 
constant companionship with Barn more, anid 
uader the care andchaperening of hismesher? The 
very idea brought: agushef ‘happiness swelling up 
in her young heart that ‘brightened coumiian 
around her to glittering brilliancy. j 
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never 
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“ G@wenDA, what do: of him?” agif Lady’ 
Maud, entering her friend's dreesing-roomt the day 
after the orphan heiress's arrival at the Hove. 

The question d what.enigmatical to the 
young girl thus addressed, for she raised her head 
with a look of bewilderment from a letter she was 
reading ere she repliad, 

But the next moment the explanation was in some 
degree given by the exhibition of  highly-finished 
miniature that Maud opened as she.apoke, and held 
out for Gwenda’s inspection. Jt was the portrait of 
a handsome and still young man, though to the ideas 
of two such débutantes as now sat in judgment on 
the likeness it might appear far more mature, both 
in look and reality, than the actual trath. Gwenda 
gazed at it with an earnest attention that almost 
provoked impatience in her excited friend. 

** Really one would thimk you were falling in love 
with the charming chevalier yourself, Gwenda,” she 
said, hastily. ‘I don’t find so much difficulty in 
knowing whether I admire a face, whether in a pic, 
ture or reality.” 

* Perhaps not, nor am I at all perplexed on that 
subject,” returned Gwenda, gaily. “ He is decidedly 
handsome, whoever the ‘he’ may be, Mand; 
but——” 

‘But what?” interrupted Lady Maud, eagerly, 
“Don't be so tiresome, do speak out, Gwenda, 
What on earth can you be hesitating about? I 
assure you I am not in love with him, so you won’t 
offend me, whatever yon say.” 

“Then he is really your suitor, Maud, and you 
mean to marry him,” exclaimed her friend, quickly, 
“What is his name?” 

* Virst tell me what you were so perplexed about 
saying, and I will answer you as wall as [ can,” ye, 
turned Maud. “ Don’t you like the face ?” 

** Well, yes. It is handsome and pleasing," replied 
the givl, “and I cannot tell why it gives me some 
unpleasant impression or recalls somthing painful 
t> me. Lsuppose I must have seen sume one like 
him when I was a child,” she added, laughingly, 
“ and been punished for some impertinence or other 
connected with the individual. Iam quite sure it 
has not been since I have been of any rational and 
accountable age.” 

Lady Maud gavo an impatient snatch ‘at the un- 
lucky miniature. 

“ It is very silly to think for a moment of snch 
nonsense,” she replied, angrily. ** As if Lord Sayville, 
who I believe has been abroad for years, and is only 
about thirty now, was likely to haveseen or offended 
you, Gwenda, as a child!’’ 

“You said you would not be offended, dear 
Maudie,” remonstrated her friend, “but [ really can 
give no rational explanation of the annoying as- 
sociations with that face. It is very handsome, but 
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strength in it as a man of that age shonld have, 
That is all, but I can imagine you would be very 
happy with him, dear,” she wont on, apologetically. 

Lady Maud’s eyes fell once more upon the por- 
trait and the angry flush faded from her cheeks. 

_, “ Perhaps you are right, Gwenda,”’ she said, “ yet 
if I marry him, I may be happy or most miserable,” 

** Have you known him long ? Have you accepted 
him then?” asked Gwenda, half reproachfully, 
** You never gave me a hint of it, Mand,” 

“T have thad no opportunity, and Levanted your 
real opinion of him,” was the reply. ‘Besides, I 
have never seen and yet Tam ia @ manner 
bound to him, if he wishes,” 


vy ‘hear of such things?” in- 
quived Mand; . Ot is not so uncommon in 
noblo families such arrangements. It is the 


penalty perhapsef high birth.’ 

iin denotes sone aes ino. 
G ughtily. * g your 

~ sony Gwenda, 

" deserves the rebuke,” laughed 
the offender, with a rather constrained smile. “It 
was an tisritation 2eb-meant to vex you, 
Gwenda. ;” she added, “how can 
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“ ¥es, it is strange,very stramge,”’ mused the girl. 
quarrel 
and then I 
nothing. 


have never seen 


happened years 


do /*meplied the girl, 
theveld bitterness b: onge more. “ How- 
a contented toitio \desired, especially 
as" sim queationsi= good-looking and 
i - i pe stern and strong 
us your favourite Gilbert, . I suppose he is 
your model, from whut you say,” she continued, as 
she saw the lips of her friend curl rather sarcasti- 
cally, as shofancied, at her own weak compliance. 

*T suppose I must excuse you, Maud. You are 
not happy and therefore irritable,’ said the young 
heiress, quietly. 

“Now do you really mean to say that Gilbert is not 
a favourite of yours—would you not marry him if he 
asked you ?” langhed Maud, bending forward to givo 
her friend @ recauciling kiss. 

“TI? Never!” burst from Gwenda’s lips. 

“ And why?’ asked her friend, eagerly. ‘He is 
very clever, has taken no end of honours, and if by 
any unlucky chance Bernard was to be moved out 
of the way he is papa’s heir. Tnere’s a prospect you 
see, Gwenda.” 

“Mr. Dorrington might be a duke without it in 
the least altering my feelings,” she enswered, 
bitterly. “I would not marry a prince if I did not 
love him.” 

“ You must despise me dreadfully, of course,” said 
Maud. “I daresay 1 shall commit the dreadful 
deed. Of course Lord Saville is bound to fall in love 
with me, so-we shall get on extremely well if he is at 
all as tolerable as his portrait. By the way, are you 
going with us to see the St. Johna, Gwenda? Woe 
promised to drive over to an afternoon tea. They aro 
great friends of Gilbert’s—about the only ones he 
actually considers his equals, [ believe ; the daughter 
is literary and the father musical, Perhaps you know 
them, they are really nearer to Fern ‘Place than to 


“T believe they did call, and T left Mrs. Fenton’s 
card and mine in return. I had rather not go; I 
have a headache, and, besides, Tam not ‘upto such 
celebrities,” she added, more lightly, 

Lady Maud shook her head playfally. 

* Nonsense, Gwenda. I fancy I comprehend what 
you mean,’ she said. “ However, I don’t much care 
about them myself, I confess, so I won’t drag you 
there. You had better lie down while we are gone, 
and look your best at dinner. A girl who has an 
immense fancy for Bernard is coming, and you must 
look to your laurels.” 

“ Who is it?” asked Gwenda, with affected cool- 
ness, returning to the letter she had been reading 
on Maud’s entrance. 

“Oh, I don’t think you deserve to be told after 
being sospiteful about Lord Saville,” returned Mand, 
lightly. “* However, I will return good for evil, it 
is Helen Percy, daughter of a baronet-with no end of 
money and a pedigree as long as his rent-roll, and, 
besides, not so bad-looking into the bargain. But 
Bernard does not seem to sea it,’”’ she added, gaily ; 
“ however, time works wonders, and weshall see what 
reward she may get for her perseverance.” 
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fling of akiss to her friend as she closed the door 
bei:ind her. a 

“Was Mand really as gay and trifling as she 
geonied?” 

Gwenda asked herself the question as she gave up 
the interrupted study of her guardian’s long business 
letter, and abandoned herself to a deep fit of 
thought, 

There was something so incomprehensible to her 
warm romance in such sentiments as her friend had 
broached as to her future life. Perhaps the early 
training might make the startling difference in the 
feelings of the schoolfellows, 

Maud had been accustomed to the more conven- 
tional views of her rank than the unknown orphan, 
yet it might be doubted whether there was not an 
under-current of generous emotion rolling beneath 
the light surface, unless the source should be dried 
up, as.itwere, by the world and the destiny she was 
preparing to accept, : 

Gwenda thought of her own different feelings were 
she to.be called upon te acceptan unknowa stranger 
for her life-long companion. perhaps her 
judgment of Maud .was scareely so indulgent as 
would have been formed by more experienced minds. 

“ Ah, how unlike to Bernard, dear Bernard !’’ she 
exclaimed to, herself, pressing. as ashe did so the 
pledge of his affection to her heart. ‘“* He chose me 
when portionless and unknown! He had no such 
worldly ideas, And I—ah, it will be the joy of my 
heart to re;ward his noble, generous love with all [ 
have to give!” 

Gwenda was again silent. But by degrees the ex- 
pression of her face softened and mellowed into a 
‘sadder, graver thought. Her mind, by a singular 
perversity as it might perhaps be termed, reverted 
to her early days. Ah, how strange and vague all 
seemed, and yet what an atmosphere of pain was 

around all those memories! 

She eould recall the vision of a pale, troubled man: 
who was, she now felt certain, her lost, heart-broken 
father. She fancied she even remembered thetones 
of his voice, as he more than once repeated : “ Hea- 
ven bless my motherless child, my poor, iujured 
babe yp . 


The words had been forgotten. They-appeared to 
ring now in her mind and sound on her brain like 
iong~past strains of music. 

surely it was no delusion. They could not 
have been dreamed of, they could not have been in- 
vented by fancy! Why should they return to her 
mow? Was it Lord Saville’s portrait, with the 
strange feeling of pain which the features brought 
‘to her heart ? 

Gwenda fell in a maze that would lead her intoin- 
explicable confusion were she to indulge in its tempt- 
img: Vagaries, and, resolutely regaining her‘former 
studies, she proceeded to apply to the best.of her 
ability her wandering faculties to the full compre- 
hension of Mr, Bolton’s terae but important letter 
on the duties and the details of her new inheritance. 

Meanwhile Lady Maud had once again replaced 
te rtrajt in her writing-table and carefully turned 
the key. 

** Surely it would not be difficult to love a man 
like that ?” she said to herself as she gave one last 
lingering look, “ andTI shall be rewarded for my 
common-sense resolution to make myself happy as 
peeress of the realm, with a handsome income and a 
grateful brother for my portion. Yes, ‘Maud, Vis- 
countess Saville, presented on her marriage,’ will be 
rather an enviable personage in the gay world. I 
should have been a perverse goose to havo refused 
auch an opportunity.” 

Such were the ideas and aspirations of those two 
young creatures on the threshold of their career. 





CHAPTER XVIII, 
Is thy name May, maiden fair? 
Such should methinks its music be, 
The sweetest name that mortals bear 
Were best befitting thee, 
And she to whom it once was given 
Was half of earth and half of Heaven. 


Tue party had driven off on their expedition to 
the “dear friends” of Gilbert Dorrington, and 
Gwenda, almost weary of her own thoughts and her 
loneliness, at last quitted her apartment and sought 
the music-room to beguile the dreary hours that 
would elapse before the dressing-time, and the re- 
turn of the marchioness and her daughter. 

Her taste for the divine art was certainly of no 
ordinary enthusiasm, and the most natural resource 
for her in her unaccountable depression of spirits 
was to fly to the instrument that she most loved and 
admired. 

She sat down at the harp and swept its chords 
like a muse, while at last the voice came gushing 
outas by accident rather than any intended and 
planned arrangement on her own part. 

Sweet, rich and clear, like an Molian harp, or the 
rippling of silver bells it came fluating on the atmo- 
sphere, filling the apartment as sweetly as with the 
very odour of fragrant flowers from the Orient, 


The illusion of the ear was not destroyed by the 
eye. The graceful figure bending without effort or 
awkwardness to the gold harp, the swan-like throat 
turned with natural, unforced elegance on the droop- 
ing shoulders gave a yet greater attraction to the 
young musician. At least, so thought the new 
comer, who stood at the threshold of the apartment, 
attracted by the melody which swelled on the air 
around the chamber. . 

He waited till the voice was hushed and silent, 
then he advanced into the room through the French 
window, the handle of which stood invitingly open. 

Gwenda just heard the approaching step as she 
ceased her song, and hastily turned to meet the un- 
expected gaze of a stranger. Yet nota stranger ! 

That faco was familiar, perhaps even doubly 
familiar to hereyes. It was the original of the pic- 
ture which had given rise to such speculation some 
few brief hours before, and, alas! that same haunt- 
ing face-that recalled so singularly scenes and memo- 
ries of a long past and nearly. forgotten childhood. 

There were no ordinary homage and courtesy in 
the bow with which he. came to her side. _ 

“T am speaking to the Lady Maud Dorrington, I 
presume,” said the new comer, as ho held out his 
hand with @ courtecus smile. ; 

“No, Lady Maud has gone to visit some friends,” 
she replied, in a rather haughty tone. 

It was a mistaken feeling perhaps, and it could 
only be exeused by the previous meditations of her 
mind, and the impression that Lady Maud had left 
of her interested and mercenary hardness, 

She thought that the comment would have been 
sufficient, and that she would have been left to soli- 
tude and peace. But Lord Saville did not appear 
at all inclined to comply with her hint, 

“Tam bound atany rate tointroduce myself ere 
I venture to ask your name, fair lady,” he resumed, 
lightly. “I have the honour to be an invited guest 
of Lord Brandon, and my name is Lord Saville. I 
fear you have never even heard of such an insignifi- 
cant personage from your friends.” 

Gwenda was strongly tempted to answer in tho 
negative. She hada sort of proud antagonism in 
her nature to. the unoffending stranger, but a better 
impulse mastered the unworthy injustice, and she 
replied, with the natural candour of her nature: 

* Yes, Lhave. Iknow they expected you, Lord 
Saville, but I do not think to-day, or they would not 
have been away.” 

“You are right. I have hastened my aprival,” 
he replied, “ but I hope the rudeness will be. par- 
doned. And,” he added, ‘‘now that Ihave gone 
so farin my confession may I not hope for some re, 
turning friendship in yours? May | not know to 
whom iam speaking? If I were asked, it seems to 
me very like St. Cecilia, to judge by the melody that 
drew me hither.” 

Gwenda did not blush. She did not feel any such 
flattering gratification as to prompt such evidence 
of emotion. But she quietly replied to the more 
prosaic part of the speech. 

*“ My nameis Loraine—Gwenda Lorains. Iaman 
old schoolfellow and friend of the Lady Maud; that 
is all the claim I have to be a visitor here,” she 


replied. 

Lord Saville looked at her with unrestrainted ad- 
miration. 

** I might differ with you there, Miss Loraine, if I 
dared, but it would be presumptuous of me to say 
whatis in my heart on that subject. However, I can 
at least admire the taste that prompts the desire to 
haye you here. Pray is Lady Maud as great an 
adept as yourself in the divine art of melody ?”’ 

Gwenda was silent for a few seconds. 

“Lady Mand plays beautifully. I do not think 
her voics is equal to her talent,” she said, at length, 
with some hesitation. . 

“ That is that she does not sing well—that her 
voice is defective,” he said, with a slight sarcasm 
in his tone. 

‘** Certainly not,” she said, firmly. “It would be 
as false to assert thatasthe reverse, It isnot true, 
Lord Saville. Please do not make my responsible 
for it,” she continued. 

“ Then you really do adhere to the truth, or appear 
to do so ?” he said, inquiringly. 

“T was not aware that it was not usual to do go,” 
she returned, coldly. 

“Then youare not aware that the world is in itself 
a falsehood?” heasked. ‘‘And that all its fair seem- 
ing is a monstrous falsity?” 

** No, nor do I believe it,’”’ she said, 

**You do not know it then,” he said, bitterly, 
“you are too young to comprehend the under-cur- 
rent, the secret motives of all its actions. Yet even 
the most trifling, as well as the most important, are 
dictated by the same miserable delusions.” 

Gwenda thought of what had passed only a few 
hours before. She remembered Lady Maud’s words, 
her bright hopes, her apparent confidence in this 
very man, and her indignation rose in proportion. 

“ Am '‘T to suppose that you practise what you say 
is so universal a custom ?” she asked, im an irrepres- 





sible tone of contempt. 


‘Tf I do, you could not believe me even if I desired 
it,”” he answered, with a batiling smile. 

“What a miserable doctrine!” she said. “Iam 
thankful [ only can apply it to those who confess it, 
Lord Saville. There are at any rate some in whose 
honour one can confide,” 

“Poor girl,” he said, smiling, “Iam sorry for, and 
yet I envy you, for the simple belief. Is Lady Maud 
of your way of thinking ?” 

© T prefer leaving her to state her own views. I 
hope you will be as candid with her as with me,” 
said Gwenda, impetuously. 

Her whole‘ire was raised by the risk in which sho 
believed her friend was about to be placed. But 
the next moment she perceived the mistake she had 


made. 

Lord Saville smiled bitterly as he observed the 
alarmed look. 

“So you have some idea of 
my name, Miss Loraine,” he said, 

“Tam not bound to reply,” she answered. 

* Perhaps not, However the refusal is enough,” 
he said, quietly. ‘‘And, Miss Loraine, if so, can 
you not have some idea of my feeling? Can you not 
see the falsity of the position in which I and your 
friend must be placed? If one happens to be con- 
tent, so much tha worse. It is almost impossible 
that there should he an agreement between us.” 

Gwenda could feel more toleration for him. At 
any rate he was hardly practising the deception of 
which he spoke. 

“It isnot for me to say,” she returned, timidly. 
* And, besides, I really know nothing about it ex- 
cept that some question of an engagement is betiveen 
you and Lady Maud. I did not even hear so much 
aa that till this morning.” 

** Did she tell you herself ?” he asked. 

“She implied it—-nothing more,” was the reply. 

“ Does she fear-it, or is she pleased at the idea ?” 
he asked again. 

“Fear is unworthy of any high-born woman,” 
she said, indignantly, “ And, fer the other, it is 
impossible.” 

“Why? AmTIso odious?” 

“She has not seon—she does not know you,” an- 
swered the gir. 

“She has seen my portrait; she knows my title 
and rent-roll. Is that not enough for a woman, ab 
least a girl?” he inquired, with a cynical smile. 

“7 you jud e them by yourself, I suppose it is,” 
she replied, coldly. 

He started with a kind of shivar. 

“You suppose so, Miss Loraine? Well, perhaps 
itis but fair on your part. Perhaps you may be 
right ; perhaps you are doing mg a od injustise,” 
he said, in a tone of deeper emotion than he had yet 
shown. 

“Then forgive mo,” she said, as her eyes caught 
the troubled look of his. ‘‘I am glad, very glad if I 
am wrong for Maud’s sake.” 

“It might be better for her if you are right,” ho 
said, recovering his self-possession. “It may be 
possible to go on very comfortably if two persons aro 
both calmly indifferent to each other and every one 
else, but if either or both have a weak point, then it 
is fatal. However, time will show. Latusdrop the 
subject now, Miss Loraine.” 

Gwenda was but too thankful for the tacit libera- 
tion, and, making.a slight inclination of the head, 
she was about to leave the room. 

But he detained her by an ingenious obstruction 
to her egress, 

“One moment before we part, Miss Loraine. Will 
you think me very mean when | requeat you to keep 
this accidental meeting a secret? You need not 
fear that I shall take any advantage of what you 
have said in the confidence of a mutual secret,’’ he 
added, as he saw her recoil from the petition ; ** but 
believe me it is best for you and Lady Maud that it 
should be so, There is enough misery and danger 
in our position already,” he went on, with what 
seemed an uncontrollable burst of emotion that did 
more to plead his cause than any words could have 
accomplished, 

“If you promise never to allude to it, or try to 
establish any confidence on the foolish words I hava 
let drop, I will not mention it,” she said, hesitat- 


errand as well as 


ingly. 

“{will—I do,"he said. “And I will do mora, 
Miss Loraine, I will return the favour thus done ma 
by engaging to stand your friend in any such caso 
of need. Bolieve m>, there are too many pitfalls 
in the path of one like you for you safely to throw 
away the aid of one who knows, as I do, the world 
and its snares. But I see you do not trust me,” he 
added. ‘So bait. I amnot one to forca my help 
or warnings on unwilling victims of their own ob- 
stinacy and blindness.” 


(To be contin.) 








Tue O_p AND THE New Love.—i: i3 a common 


saying that the members of the same family sould 





o:ten separate, that they may the better love each 
other when they come together. 


Now to us this 
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seems one of those modern doctrines born of the 
restlessness and unquiet of the times, In “old 
times ” people did not need to take long journeys to 
keep their love fresh and green. Fathers and mothers 
lived together for long years without desiring to 
leave each other; brothers and sisters feared nothing 
so much as breaking up the old homestead. No; if 
there is not that true love in the heart which can 
forgive aud excuse little defects of character in those 
we love, it will never be engrafted by frequent sepa- 
ration, 





THORNEYCROFT GRANGE. 
rae 
CHAPTER XIII, 

Tue setting sun was just streaking the western 
sky with its crimson bars as Maud, returning, walked 
slowly up the Grange, The birds were singing, and 
the flowers tossing daintily in the coy west wind, 
but she heeded them not, unless it was to think what 
a contrast the bright, glad earth presented to her own 
ruined hopes, and all the fond dreams that had met 
with such a sudden and cruel death, 

She had nearly reached the Grange when she saw 
Ernest Devonshire himself, waiting for her a short 
distance ahead. At first she shrank back at the 
thought of meeting him, but soon her pride aud the 
fixed determination that had entered her mind came 
to her aid and helped to give her strength. 

‘1 shall have to see him once more—it might as 
well be now as later,” she murmured, with a grim 
susile. “ All will be over the sooner.” 

After that she hurried on faster, as if anxious to 
reach his side, He came down the road to meet her, 
holding out his hand with a smile that was gravely 
tender, 

“I have been waiting for you, dear Maud,” said 
he, ‘and am glad you have come at last.” 

She paused beside him, never seemiug to notice 
his extended hand. 

“What do you wish, Mr. Devonshire ?” she asked, 
quietly. “I hope you will make your communication 
brief, as I am in a hurry.” 

“ Maud!” 

There was a world of reproach in the tone in 
which he uttered her name. His earnest eyes sought 
her face with a look of amazement. He took a step 
or two nearer. 

“ Maud, what is the matter? What has happened 
to trouble or vex you? Do you know that you were 
hardly civil to me just now ?” 

He tried to smile, but the attempt was a poor 
one. He saw plainly, from the expression of the 
girl’s face, that something unusual had occurred. 
She seemed suddenly changed in some way—very 
unlike the tender, clinging creature he had been 
wont to meet. He tried to take her hand, but she 
resolutely kept it from him. 

“What do you wish, Mr. Devonshire?” she re- 
peated. “I cannot linger long here.” 

He turned towards her with a look of keen pain 
upon his face. 

“What is the meaning of this coldness, Maud?” 
he asked, anxiously. ‘You are not like yourself 
to-night. You surely have not ceased to love me?” 

“| have,” she answered, meeting his gaze steadily. 
“T doubt if I ever cared much for you, else I should 
not find it so easy to cast your image from my heart! 
Now you are no more to me than any other mortal— 
indeed, rather less than most, since I despise and 
scorn you more heartily than any other! Go—our 
engagement is atan end! I never wish to look upon 
your face again !” 

These were wild, foolish words, but they were 
wrung from her in the keen agony of the moment. 

She was hardly conscious herself of what she was 
saying. She only felt that she must go mad, if 
she liugered there long beside this man who was 
still so very dear to her, despite all her protestations. 

“There must be some cause for your singular 
couduct and vehement language,” Ernest said, in a 
voice that was husky, despite every effort. ‘ Will 
you not explain yourself ?” 

“What farther need I say than that I have ceased 
to care for you? We could never be happy together. 
There is auother reason, though. Shall I tell it to 
you ?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ You have tried to deceive me, for which I both 
detest and scorn you,’’and her voice was implacable 
as fate. “I have discovered what that woman who 
wus most foully poisoned at the ‘ King’s Arms,’ was 
to you!” 

His face grew white to the very lips. 
from her with a groan. 

“ And you give me up for this!” he cried. “Oh, 
Maud, Maud, I had thought you loved me. better! 
Then we must indeed part! Heaven be with you, 
and forgive you as I do!” 





He turned 


wrung it hard, with a look of such misery upon his 
face as made her shiver to behold. Then he walked 
rapidly away, leaving her there, as she had asked. 
She crept along the road, and up to the Grange, 
the most utterly desolate and miserable creature 
on the whole face of the globe—at least, so she 
thought, : 

She tried to steal in unnoticed, but Aunt Barbara's 
quick ear caught the sound of her step, and she 
threw open the parlour door suddenly, while the 
poor girl was crossing the hall. The parlour was 
lighted, and Mrs. Ingestre and Magdalen were there 
as well as Miss Dean. The light flared broadly upon 
Maud’s shrinking form, 

“Why, it is our White Rose, and alone too,” 
Aunt Barbara exclaimed, in surprise. ‘ Where is 
Mr. Devonehire? He went out to meet you only a 
short time since. Magdalen told him you had gone 
in the direction of the village. Did you not see 
him ?” 

“Yes. But he did not come on to the house with 
me. I think he has returned home.” 

Maud tried to steady her voice, but it sounded 
harsh and unnatural, despite every effort. 

“How very strange! I thought he meant to spend 
the evening, as usual, But come in, child. You 
have been loitering too long in the evening air, and 
have taken cold, I fear. You are really quite 
hoarse.” 

Maud attempted to escape up stairs, but Aunt 
Barbara, in her solicitude, had taken a step or two 
nearer, and caught sight of the girl’s pallid face, 
“Mercy! How white you are! What is the 
matter? Are youill?” 

Mrs. Ingestre now came out, looking anxious and 
uneasy. 

“ You are indeed very pale, dear Maud,” she said. 
“Do come in and lie down upon the sofa, and | will 
fetch you some tea,” 

Maud shook her head, breaking from them almost 
rudely, 

*Oh,no,” she said, “It is only a pain that may 
soon wear away, I would much rather go up tomy 
own room, were I can be quiet and entirely alone.” 
She found it very hard to get away though, between 
her mother’s solicitude and Aunt Barbara's officious- 
ness. But she did succeed, at last, in reaching her 
chamber, and those listening below heard the key 
click in the lock. She was evidently determined to 
be let alone, 

“ What can be the matter, I wonder ?” said Mrs. 
Ingestre. ‘“ Maud is very much troubled about some- 
thing ; I can see itin her face. It is not physical 
pain alone that distresses her so.” 

Magdalen, who had heard her remark, smiled very 
queerly, forshe shrewdly suspected what had oc- 
curred. Aunt Barbara, looking at her suddenly, 
caught the smile, and the significant expression of 
her features. 

‘You are at the bottom of this, Magdalen Digby, 
she exclaimed, regarding the girl suspiciously, “ You 
have been at work at your despicable double-deal- 
ing! ‘There has been a quarrel between Ernest aud 
Maud, or he would surely have come back to the 
Grange with her, Iam certain that it is all your 
fault!” 

Aunt Barbara's eyes flashed indignantly, for she 
was pretty thoroughly aroused. Magdalen listened 
unmoved, except the air of injured innocence that 
she put on. It was not best to be too resentful in 
Mrs. Ingestre’s presence. 

“Why, Barbara, I am really shocked,” said the 
latter lady, reprovingly. “ You ought not to attack 
Magdalen in that way—it is neither courteous nor 
proper: I amsure she has had nothing to do with 
Maud’s trouble.” 

Aunt Barbara muttered something to the effect 
that she “‘ was not so sure of that,” but very wisely 
suffered the conversation to drop there, She was 
feeling too anxious and worried about Maud to care 
just then to cross swords with her old enemy, 

Mand was more like herself the next day, though 
she went about with a white face and swollen eyes, 
and po one could help but see that she was feeling 
very miserable. Butshe very wisely kept her own 
counsel, only saying once to her mother that she had 
“ given Ernest Devonshire up because she did not 
think they were by any means suited to each other.” 
More than that no amount of persuasion could 
induce her to disclose. ‘Therefore Mrs. Ingestre and 
Aunt Barbara concluded that she aud Ernest had 
been having some idle quarrel, as all lovers do, and 
that they would be glad enough to make it up again 
after a day or two bad passed in this way. 

Herein they were much mistaken. After a day or 
two had gone by, instead of seeing any signs of a 
reconciliation between the two, matters seemed at a 

worse pass than ever, for the news came to the 

Grange that Ernest had advertised the house he 


Mrs, Ingestre and Aunt Barbara received the in- 
telligence with real dismay and anxiety, they were 
so fearful of its effect upon Maud. But the young 
girl was really relieved. She had ertirely given up 
Ernest, and could not even bear his name without 
a shudder. His crime had been an impassable bar- 
rier between them, and she thought she could 
forget him sooner if he were away, where she need 
not fear meeting with him. 

As for Magdalen, she could have raved like a mad 
person in her unavailing regret and fury. She had 
only meant to part Ernest and Maud, and not to 
drive the man she loved so hopelessly entirely from 
the place. It was better to see him as Maud’s lover 
even than not to see him at all. She would never 
have thought of aiding Leonard Hardiny’s plans at 
such a price, and in her first wild*despair she was 
nearly ready to confess all, rather than have Ernest 
leave Linden entirely. I think she would have done 
it too but for the fear that she would thus destroy all 
future hope of ever winning him to her own side. 

As it was she did what any other woman with her 
fierce, unbridled passions might have done, that is, 
she put on her bonnet and shaw! within an hour after 
she had heard the news, and went. over to Mr. 
Floyd’s, She was afraid Ernest would go away 
without coming to the Grange to see her once more, 
and she was ready to risk anything rather than to 
have that happen, Otherwise she would have hesi- 
tated before taking so imprudent a step. Her mad 
love seemed to make a wreck of judgment and 
reason. 

She had visited Mr. Floyd’s family several times, 
had even called on Ernest once with Mrs. Ingestre 
and several other ladies. ‘Therefore she knew ex- 
actly the situation of his apartments, which were 
situated on the ground floor, looking out upon the 
garden, Now she stole softly along the garden- 
walks, keeping herself concealed from chance obser- 
vation by the shrubbery, creeping along like somo 
guilty creature, until she had come opposite his 
windows. They were open, and she could see him 
sitting by the table sorting some papers that wero 
lying before him. She watched her opportunity, 
and darted across the piazza and into the room 
through one of the low windows. 

“Oh, Ernest!” she cried, ‘is it indeed true that 
you are going away—going to leave Linden for 
ever 2?” 

She went close up to him, standing there eager 
and panting. He started up with an exclamation of 
surprise at the sight of her heated and excited face. 
“Why, Magdalen, is it you?” he asked, with 
some displeasure in his voice. “How came you 
here ?” 

“T heard that you were going to leave us,” she 
answered, dropping her eyes in some confusion. 
“IT knew that you and Maud had quarrelled, and £ 
was afraid you would not come to the Grange to 
bid us all good-bye, and that 1 should not see you 
again.” 

He looked at her rather curiously, a light break- 
ing suddenly over his face. 

“ And so you have stolen in here like some culprit, 
Magdalen! I am surprised at you. You are very 
unwise and imprudent.” 

“Oh, Ernest, how could I help it?” she cried, 
utterly giving way to her emctious. “I believe it 
made me mad to think that you were going to leave 
me, that I might never look on your iace again! 
I forgot everything—prudence, womanly reserve, all 
—and only remembered how miserable I should be 
without you! Oh, do notgo! You have been so 
much to me in this past year or two! I feelas if I 
could not give you up now!” 

She clasped her hands, lifting her pleading eyes to 
his face. There was all the eloquence of a master 
passion in them, but Ernest Devonshire seemed 
unmoved. 

‘Hush, Magdalen!” he said, almost severely. 
“This is wild talk, and you will yourself be sorry 
for having said so much. Go back directly, and as 
youcame. You are not yourself to-day. When 
you are calmer you will yourself see the folly of 
what you havedone, lam sorry,so sorry that you 
should have been so weuk.” 

There was only cold, stern reproof in his tone— 
no undercurrent of rare tenderness to soothe her 
perturbed feelings, Sue clasped her hands with a 
gesture of despair. She was about to speak once 
more, but just then there came a rap upon the door 
leading to the hall. 

Ernest looked very much annoyed, but he made 
a gesture of caution to Magdalena, aud opened it just 
far enough to see who was there. It was Aunt 
Barbara. She had been calling on Mrs, Floyd, and 
had stopped at .Ernest’s door on her way out, 

Indeed that had been all her real object in coming 
over—to see Ernest. She knew there was some 
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once more, It was just like the tender-hearted old 
maid; she could not endure to see any oue suffer. 

* Ah, good afternoon, Mr. Devonshire! Iam glad 
to see you,” she exclaimed, briskly. “Mrs. Floyd 
just told me that you were in, and I could not with- 
stand the temptation of calling at your door, Bo- 
sides, I heard that you were going away. It is not 
really so, is it, Mr. Devonshire ?” 

“It is,” he returued briefly, without farther un- 
closing the door; “I leave here early to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Tam sorry, very sorry. You must snrely come 
over to the Grange before you go. We shall all be 
glad to see you,” 

“Thank you, but I fear I cannot. 
be pretty well occupied until I start.” 

* But you must come, though. I shall take no 
excuse. If we had not wished you to come, I should 
never have been at the trouble of calling to see you, 
You will excuse the liberty, will you not?” she said 
laughingly. “It cannot be improper fur an old lady 
like me,” 

She changed her position just a trifle, enough so 
that she just then caught a glimpse of Magdalen’s 
dress through the hinges, A look of the most utter 
surprise crossed her face, and her expression changed 
almost instantly. 

“Ah!” she uttered, in a sharp, significant tone. 
“ Well, good-bye, Mr. Devonshire, if I do not see 
you again,” 

She turned away rather abruptly, without even 
offering to shake hands at parting. Her manner had 
altered so suddenly that Ernest could not doubt but 
that she had seen Magdalen and recognized her. He 
felt more than ever regretful over the mad girl’s 
visit, and closed the door with a gesture of im- 
patience. 

“Tam afraid you have worked irreparable injury 
to us both by your folly in coming here, Magdalen,” 
he said, with relentless bluntness. “I am sure 
Miss Dean saw you, and, if so, she may put a very 
harsh construction on your conduct.’ 

Magdalen looked humiliated and utterly de- 
epondent. 

“Tam sorry that I came,” she murmured, regret- 
fully. “I will go back at once, before any oue else 
finds me here. But do not think too harshly of me, 
Ernest. Remember you are the only friend I have. 
Tshiould die if you were to desert me entirely.” 

“1 am sure you misjudge Mrs. Ingestre and 
Mand,” he answered, more softly. “They really seem 
to think a great deal of you. It is only your pride 
that keeps you from seeing it. But as for myself I 
shall never desert you, Magdalen. You are now the 
dest friend I have on earth. Maud has given me up 
—I suppose we shall never be more to each other.” 

She could not quite repress the triumphant gleam 
that just then came to her eyes. Her case, then, 
was not as hopeless as she had thought! 

“What can have come between you and Maud?” 
che asked. 

“She has found out what the murdered woman 
was to me,” he answered, repressing a shudder. 
“ You must have told her, Magdalen, for I saw that 
you, too, recognised that poor, pale face when we 
were at the inn that morning. I cannot understand 
how you knew the real truth though. I remember 
that you saw her picture once, but was not aware 
that you had ever discovered her real history. I do 
not biame you for anything you have told, however. 
It is better so, though I hope no one but you and 
Maud will know the truth just at present. I ought 
to have told ber myself, but dared not.” 

He paused, looking sad and thoughtful. Magdalen 
regarded him .with real perplexity. She could not 
understand the meaning of what he had been saying. 
Was he acknowledging that the murdered woman 
had been his wife, or was he not? She was about 
to ask him, but he spoke again, while slie was yet re- 
volving the query in her mind. 

“ You must go now, Magdalen,” he said, holding 
out his hand. “J shall see you again ere many 
wecks, and will provide a home for you, if you are 
not happy and contented at the Grange. Just now I 
have a task before me, which my duty to the dead 
comyels me to perform. When that is done I shall 
come for you. Farewell, till that time shall arrive.” 

_She closed her fingers over his, almost convul- 
eively, and then, not daring to trust herself farther, 
crept quickly back through the window, as she had 
eutered, and was almost immediately lost to sight 
among theshrubbery in the garden. 

Before noon the next day the family at Thorney- 
croit Grange and all Linden knew that Eruest 
Devonshire had left the village to be absent for an 
dndefinite period. 

Affairs oft-n work queerly enough in this world. 
Our hero had hardly been gone a single week ere 
Leonard Harding bad become a frequent and ap- 
Parently welcome visitor at the Grange. He was 
cordially received both by Mrs. Iugestre and Maud 


My time will 


By the latter because of the service which she 
thought he had rendered her in opening her eyes to 
Ernest’s true character, and by the former simply 
because his visits seemed to afford her daughter 
pleasure. He seemed to have changed for the better, 
acting the partof a tender brother rather than a 
lover towards Maud, and never persecuting her with 
unwelcome attentions or even speaking of love. In 
this new phase of hisjcharacter he was a really agree- 
able companion, and the young girl began to quite 
prize his visits at last, they did so much towards 
helping her to forget the miserable past. 

But this was not all, Eruest had scarcely turned 
his back upon Linden, ere the wildest and most svan- 
dalous reports began to be circulated against him. 
People began to whisper—slyly at first, but soon 
more openly—that he knew more of the “strange 
lady,” as Mrs. Grant was commonly designated by 
the villagers, than he would have cared to tell, He 
was always a favourite among them, but this seemed 
only to aggravate the matter, for the whispers 
finally turned to direct accusations as the facts 
which we have narrated came gradually to light, 
until there was scarce a man, woman, or child in all 
Lindeu who did not believe him guilty of poisouing 
the woman, and only his continued absence prevented 
people from demanding his arrest and trial. 

Magdalen watched this course of events with con- 
siderable secret uneasiness, It troubled her not a 
little that Ernest was falling into disrepute, and she 
was even fearful that the authorities would take 
measures to have him followed aud taken charge of. 
She was utterly at a loss to determine by what means 
suspicion was first excited against him in the public 
mind, She directly accused Leonard Hardiug more 
more than once, but he most strenuously denied 
having had any agency io the matter, and as none of 
the reports could be traced to him, sie was forced to 
believe his assertions, Had it been otherwise she 
would have turned against him without a moment’s 
hesitation ; for with all her faults Eroest’s honour and 
good name were very precious to Magdalen’s heart, 
aiid not to be trifled with, 

Aud thus the days sped on at Linden, not happily 
and merrily as they had done of old, but much wore 
quictly than of late. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was one of those hot, listless summer days 
when even insects havea drowsiness in their con- 
tinual drone and humming. Leonard Harding sat in his 
cousultiug-room lolliug lazily back in a iarge arm- 
chair, a balf-smile parting his thin lips. It was an 
unusually good-natured smile for him, Hehad just 
been visiting a patient iu the country, and had cailed 
at the Grange on returning, and been received tuere 
with unusual graciousness, In this fact lay the whole 
secret of his present good-humour. He thought 
that Maud was beginuing to favour him more aud 
more. : 

‘he door was wide open, and a man’s shadow 
suddenly fell across the threshold. The surgeon 
saw it, aud started up quickly. ‘lhe boy was away 
ou au errand, aud the surgeou kuew it must be some 
visitor. 

Following the shadow came the most singular- 
looking mau he had ever set eyes upon. A tall hat, 
encircled by a mourning-band of tarnished crape, 
surmounted his head. His face bélow the hat 
seemed to be that of a person of fifty or thereabouts 
—the eyebrows were gray and shaggy, his heavy, 
unkempt beard of the same colour, as was also the loug 
hair which he wore bruslied so smooth and sleek 
behind his ears. A pair of green spectacles sat 
astride his nose, and nearly concealed a pair of eyes 
that would otherwise have given a keen and deter- 
mined expression to the face. He was dressed 
throughout in a suit of solemn black, thougt his 
rusty coat was an iuch too short at the waist, and 
the sleeves two or three inches shorter than the arms 
required, His trousers seemed to have been made 
after the same fashion, for they were just long 
enough to leave the ankles anything but gracefully 
displayed, thus giving a ridiculous cast to his whole 
figure. 

He must have noticed the look of quizzical amaze- 
ment with which Mr. Harding regarded him, though 
he did not seem in the least discomposed, but came 
forward with considerable alacrity, carefully deposit- 
ing his carpet-bag in the chair before he spoke, 
“Mr. Harding?’’ he began, in a guttural tone, 
lifting his tall hat with an awkward bow. 

The surgeon nodded, 

“T have heard of you, my dear sir, of course I 
have heard of you! else way should lbe here? A 
man of mark cannot circumscribe his reputation to 
a given limit, if he would.” 

He laughed a dry hack of a laugh that would 
have made some people disagreeably nervous, 





“Well, sir, what can 1 do for you?” asked Mr 


Harding, repressing his surprise at the odd ways of 
this original. 

** You are a surgeon and a chemist, my dear sir?” 

*T am.” 

“So I understand. You have chosen noblo 
callings, and those befitting an elevated and re- 
fined soul, my dear sir, Surgery is very gvod to 
know, but chemistry, sir, istry! There is the 
science to make one great and famous. There's 
nothing like it—it is truly wonderful! I envy a 
man who is a perfect master of the great science of 
chemistry!” 

“ You know something of it ?” asked Mr. Harding. 

“Tamonly anamateur. ButI mean to be some- 
thing more, my dear sir, You may say it is late in 
life to make a beginning, but it will be food and 
meat and drink to me. I only wish that I had been 
led to the exhaustless fountain of chemical analysis 
at an earlier age. I might have made myseli 
famous ere this, yes, famous, my dear sir.” 

* You are quite an enthusiast.” 

** Who cau wonder, when such @ limitless field of 
research is open before me! It is a rapturous 
thought! You must help me—must teach me! Say, 
will you not?” he exclaimed, pulling eagerly at the 
surgeon’s sleeve.’’ ‘This place is a perfect paradise, 
with all these facilities for experimenting. Let me 
stay with you, my good sir. I can be of use to you 
in many ways, I do not ask pay—money is a dross, 
andas nothing compared with the priceless know- 
ledge which I seek.” 

It was asingular proposition, and at another time 
Mr. Harding would have ordered the man instantly 
from the room, But he was unusually gvod- 
natured this afternoon, as we have said, and therefore 
uncommonly gracious, 

“ But, sir,” he returned, “if you wish to becomea 
master of the science, you will find scores of insti- 
tutions in the country where you could learn much 
more than you would be able to here.” 

“ But you could give mea start, my dear sir, and 
then I should be in a condition to go on by myseli. 
Such a glorious science! Just try me, sir! Only 
give moe a chance to study my delightful sci-nco 
with you!” 

The surgeon took a moment for reflection. There 
seemed little risk iu trying the man, he was so much 
in earnest. There were a thousand ways iu which 
he could make himself useful, 

He asked him a good many questions, even had 
him try two or three chemical experiments, to test 
the amount of his knowledge. Lverything was 
satisfactory, and he soon determined to take this 
Gideon Wells, as the stranger called himself, for au 
assistant. 

* Have you settled upon a lodging yet, Mr. 
Wells?” he asked, when everythiug else had been 
arranged between them. 

“I have not, my goo sir. 
matter of miuor importance.” 

The surgeon smiled. 

“Well, never mind,” he said. “I think my 
housekeeper can accommodate you with a room, if 
you prefer to remain here.” 

Mr. Wells seemed glad of the privilege, and was 
reiterating his thanks when they were both startled 
by hearing the clang of the gate at the end of the 
walk. A lady was coming towards the house. Mr. 
Harding recognised her at once. It was Magdalen 
come to pay him a second visit, She could fiud very 
few opportunities for private couversation at the 
Grange, and therefore bad come again to his house, 
“Go and get some dinner, Mr. Wells,” the surgeon 
said, hastily. “‘ You will feel better disposed for work 
after a good meal. ‘Tell Mrs. Brown that I seut 
you. This is the way, by that side door, and 
through the passage. ‘l'ake your time at the table. 
There is no need to hurry.” 

Mr. Wells caught up his carpet-bag, and dodged 
out, with another of his awkward bows. But he by 
no means followed to the letter the instructions 
which he had received, Instead, he paused at the 
passage-door, with his ear to the keyhole, quietly 
listening. Surély the surgeon had found a singular 
assistant, and one in whom the bump of iuquisitive- 
ness was very thoroughly developed! 

Meanwhile Magdalen had entered the room. Mr. 
Hardiug received her with a not over-pleasant ex- 
pression upon his face. 

“Why have you come to-day ?’' he asked, rather 
coldly, as he placed her a chair. 

“ One would naturally conciude it was because I 
wished to see you,” sle returned, with provoking 
indiffereuce. ‘* What else could have caused me to 
take this long walk ?” 

“T was at the Grange only a short time since. 
Why did you not com:nunicate with me there ?” 

* You know very well there was no opportunity, 
It would be fatal to our interests to lave them sus- 
pect anything, and Aunt Barbara’s senses are pre- 
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“Well, what can Ido for you ?” 

“In the first place, I wish to know how much 
you havo told Maud concerning Ernest Devon- 
shire and that Mrs. Grant. I could only conjec- 
ture, and have never found a fitting opportunity 
toask you before.” 

“How much have I told her? The whole trath, 
of course ; that the woman called Mrs. Grant was 
Ernest’s wife, aud that he murdered her because he 
was determined to marry Miss Maud herself.” 

Gideon Wells, listening in the passage, had heard 
every word of this speech, and uow started so 
violently that he came near betraying himself. He 
clenched his hands, and a queer look came into his 
eyes. But he wassoon more composed, and listening 
as intently as before. 

“I thought as much,” was Magdalen’s reply to 
what the surgeon had said. “ You also sent her to 
me to ask what I knew of Drnest and:the poisoned 
woman ?” 

“Yes. I told you I shonld, you will remember ; 
or, rather, asked your help in decsiving her, 
must have some way of convincing her that Devon- 
shire was really guilty. That was before somany 
of the facts were generally known. Doctor Andrews 
suspected that Ernest might have put the strychuia 
into the medicine while it was on his counter, but at 
first he was too chicken-hearted to tell of it. I sent 
Miss Maud to him, however, for 1 knew she would 
get some information there.” 

“Yes, she did call on him, though at the time 
I did not suspect whom she had gone to see. Bat 
the time has come when [ ought to know the whole 
truth of this matter. I believe you ean solve the 
mystery, if you will, Leonard Haréing, and I ask 
you what was Ernest's real relation to Mrs. Grant, 
‘there certainly was some connection between thei, 
but I cannot, will not believe that she was his wife, 
and he guilty of her death!” 

The surgeon turned pale. 

“It is a cisagreeable sabject to converse upon,” 
he cried, hastily. ‘‘ Let us say no move aboutit. I 
know something of the truth, bat I do most 
solemnly assure you that a part is as complete a 
mystery to myself as to you. I have vainly puzzled 
my brain over it.” 

Magdalen saw that he was really in earnest. It 
Was some mome: ts ere she could speak again. 

“Tam very :orry that people are beginning to 
guspect Ernest,” she said, atlas. “ You must help 
ity to clear his name from all reproach; otherwise I 
shall have nothing farther te do with your schemes. 
I cau depend upon you?” 

She eyed bim resolutely. He quailed under her 
steady gaze, and writhed uneasily. 

“Yes, Magdalen,” he returned, finally. “Help 
me to win Maud, and the very day that makes her 
wy wife I will put the proofs of Devonshire’s in- 
necence into your bands. When Maud is once 
bound to me, it will be safe to let her kuow her 
former lover was not a guilty man?” 

“You have the preofs, then?” asked Magdalen, 
eagerly. 

“I did not say that,” smiling shrewdly; “but 
they are where 1 can make them availabie at any 
moment. I do not mind confessing so much to you.” 

“Then, for Heaven's sake, hurry your wooing with 
my dainty Maud! I cannot endure this waiting! 
You might as well strike while the iron is yet hot. 
Your charmer would marry you now, while smarting 
under a seuse of Ernest's wickedness aud injustice 
towards ber, sooner than at any other time. I am 
sure there is no need for farther delay, You have 
played your part of disinterested frieud to perfection, 
and now I think she would be ready to listen to 
your suit.” 

The surgeon gave a start of glad surprise. 

**T will act on your advice,” he said, with sudden 
eagerness. “You are right; she will hardly refuse 
me now, after all I have doue for her, I have paid 
too heavy a price to lose her, Dat I must go at my 
wooing moderately. I will write to her and to Mrs. 
Ingestre this very night. That will be a better 
course tlan to see them personally.” 

‘These two arch plotters had very much more to 
say to each other; but Gideon Wells appeared to 
heave heard enough to suit his purpose, for he now 
stole softly away from the door, with a grim smile 
upon bis lips, and went to order the dinner which 
he had been told to do. 

When he returued to the room, an hour later, Mr. 
Harding was alone, and busy ia sorting over some 
papers iu his private secretary, which stood at oue 


end of his apartment. He seemed somewhat annoyed 
at his assistant’s sndden appearance, and in his con- 
fusion Cropped a letter from the bundle of documents 


which he held in one hand, Mr. Wells stepped 
briskly forward and picked it up, giving it tu the 
surgeon. The face of the latter blanched, in spite 
of every effort, as he took it, for it was the lette, 


Tuesday afternoon, when Magdalen Digby had visited 
him for the first time. 

Was it the result of his guilty fears, or did he in- 
decd hear a smothered exciumation from Mr. Wells, 
as he picked up the letter? He turned, eyeing him 
keenly, but his avsistaut had alréady taken up a 
scientific treatise which lay on the table, aud seemed 
bent on mastering its contents, 

Several times after that he found himself carefully 
sorutinising Mr, Wells’s face and figure, as if some- 
thiug about one or the other had suddenly struck him 
as being familiar, Could it be possible that he had 
ever seen him previous to lis coming there that day ? 
It seemed very unlikely, as his was a physiogaomy 
one would not be apt to forget, or find difficulty in 
locating. 

However, Mr. Harding did not have long in which 
to revolve these thoughts in his miud, for-he was soon 
called out to attend a patient. He left Mr. Wells in 
the room, telling him to make himself at home, and 
as comfortable as might be, seeing it wae his first day 
there. The new assistant assured him that he should 
do so, declaring nothiag would suit him better than 
to be left to ‘delve in the scientific truths of the 
treatise which he had found,” 

However, the door had hardly closed upon the 
surgeon, ere this enthusiastic chemist lad crossed-the 
room to the secretary, aud was busy in stealthily 
takiug impressious of the locks in sume soft wax, 
with which he seemed to have purposely provided 
himself. Verily, Air. Hardiug would not have been 
overmuch pleased, could he have seea his worthy 
assistant just then! 

Later, uear evening, he set out as if for a purpose- 
less walk, but went directly to the house of Doctor 
Andrews when sure tlatno one was watching his 
movements. At first the physician received him as 
an utter stranger; but afew whispered words on Mr, 
Weils’s part cailed forth an exclamation of unbounded 
surprise from the good doctor, where they could con- 
verse without any risk of being surprised or over- 
heard. 

When they came out, after the lapse of -half an 
hour, Doctor Audrews looked happier than ho had 
done for many a day. He shook bands with Mr. 
Wells at parting, saying, earnestly : 

“May Heaven bless aud help you, my friend! 


————— 


CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. HARDING was not one to hesitate long having 
once made up his mind to a particular course of 
action. ‘Therefore, late in the evening of the same 
day of Magdalen’s visit, having dismissed Mr. Wells 
for the night, he set about co the two epistles 
which were to inform Maud and Mrs. Ingestre that 
he had not, as yet, relinquished all hopes of securing 
the hand of the former, When finished, the letters 
were really miracles of artistic exveation, so full were 
they of mauly reticence, tempered by the remembrance 
of the trials through which the girl had just passed. 
Their delicacy was enough to have touched a heart of 
stone, They were a master-stroke ou the surgeon’s 

art. 
. They were not sent over to the Grange until the 
next day. Magdalen was at the window in her own 
room, and saw the postman when he approached the 
house, and immediately suspected what was his errand 
there. Mr. Harding had certainly written, as he had 
assured her hé should. 

Mrs. Ingestre, Aunt Barbara and Maad were all ia 
the dressing-room of the former—she had heard them 
go in some time before. Sho determined to know in 
what manner the letters were received, and so, after 
a few moments, stole across the hall, and iuto one of 
the spare chambers which communicated with Mrs. 
Ingestre’s room through # small closet. Iuto this 
closet she stealthily crept, and prepared to listen. 
She had made use of it more than once on former 
ovcasions. 

They had apparently just finished the porusal of the 
letters, for Mrs. lngestre was saying, in the tunderest 
aod most solicitous of tones; 

“TI think I can guess the tenor of the letter which 
you have just received, dear Maud. It is from Mr. 
Harding?” 

“Yes, mamma,” returned the young girl. 

“ He has reuewed his propositions for your hand. 
Such haste seems almost indecorous ; but he pleads 
his cause in sach a hamble, deptecating way that I 
am inclined to overlook it. What have you to say to 
his suit, my daughter?” 

“T have no love to give him, mamma,” her tone 
very sad. “I like him much better as a friend than 
@ suitor.” 

* Poor child! I do not doubt it. But your happi- 
nessisall I seek. Mr. Harding has been a good friend 
to you, of late, and has shown himself a really generous 
aud noble man. But you must answer him according 
to the dictates of your own heart.” 

*“T admire him much more than I did at one time ; 








which had been brovght to him on that memorabl, 








bat I do not think I shall ever marry. No new love 
can ever spring out of the ashes of the old.” 

“it is very foolish of you to say that, child,” ex- 
claimed Auat Barbara, now making herself heard. 
“ You ought mot to close your heart against the 
tender passion, just because one lover has been proved 
a villain, Though for my part, [ can’t say that IT 
believe Leonard Harding is a whit bstter man than 
Ernest Devonsiiire. Magdalen Digby had them both 
uuder her thumb, according to my view of the case,” 

“What do you mean, Barbara?” asked Mrs, Inges- 
tre, in some surprise, 

“Just what I say. I have not been blind to all the 
winks, and blinks, and nods that have passed between 
her and Leonard Harding, if you have. I tell you 
there is some sectet understanding vet ween those two, 
Only yesterday afternoon I saw her stealing into his 
house as slyly as any thief! She went there for no 
good purpose, I can tell you that,” 

“T[ think you misjudge Magdalen. You do not like 
her, aud therefore put the worst possible construction 
upon her actious.” 

“ No, I do not like her, and have always told you so. 
You have been nourishing a viper ever since she 
came here. She has already stung our poor Maud 
nearly to death, and there is no telling where she will 
stop short of her wickedness, Somehow, I think 
there would have been no trouble but for her. Ihave 


‘never told you before, but she visited Ernest secretly, 


in his room, the day before he left Linden. No 
respectable young lady would ever have been guilty 
of such folly. Iwas at Mrs. Floyd’s, and saw her 
there.” 

Mrs. Ingestre gave vent to an exclamation of sur- 
prise, while Magdalen, iu her hiding-place, groiud 
her teeth in rage and fury, muttering fiervely to 
herself: 

“TI could tear out her prying eyes with aright. good 
will! She has seen too much.” 

“Yes,” Aunt Barbara resumed, “she was there, 
aud unknown to any member of the family, I am sure. 
No doubt she was putting Ernest up to some fresh 
deed of wickedness. Oh, Esther, I hope you will be 
warned in time! She is a vile creature, and the 
sooner you are rid of her the better it will bo.” 

Magdalen again writhed in agony, very mear the 
point of explosion. She waited eagerly for Mrs. In- 
gestre’s reply ; but there was an interruption to the 
conversation just then. A servant came to say tliat 
Doctor Andrews was in the library and wished a pri- 
vate interview with the mistress of the Grange. 

Mra. Ingestre at once weut below, Magdalen was 
utterly at a loss to know why the physician could be 
desirous of having the interview private. She stole 
downstairs and tried to listen at the library door, but 
could only hear the low murmur of voices within, and 
she dared not retain her position long for fear of being 
surprised. She was painfally curious and uneasy, 
but could not gaia the slightest clue to the purport of 
the visit. 

When Mrs. Ingestre re-entered her dressing-room, 
half an hour later, her countenance was fairly radiant 
with pleasure, though of course Magdalen could not 
see as much from her position in the closet, which she 
had again taken, hoping to hear something farther. 
However, even she could not help but notice the ex- 
ultaut joy that throbbed ia the mother’s voice as she 
exclaimed : 

“ My darling Mand, Doctor Andrews’ opportune 
visit has spared us a present decision in Mr. Hard~ 
ing’s case. With your consent I will answer both his 
letters. Iam going to invite him here to-morrow 
night, when matters may be arranged as our best 
judgment shall indicate.” 

She sat down to her writing desk, dashed off a few 
hasty lines, and after looking them carefully over, she 
read aloud as follows: 

“Mr. Harpinc,—Yonr letters have been received 
and duly considered, In a matter of such importance 
we require time for careful deliberation. Will you 
call at Thorneycroft Grange to-morrow evening, at 
seven o'clock, and learn our decision ? 

“ Respectully, Mrs. E. Inezsrrs.”” 

“ Mamma,” exelaimed Maud as her mother finished 
reading, “ you surely have not meant to give him any 
encouragement?” 

Mr. Ingestre smiled rather queerly, but would 
answer no questions. ‘l'herefore Magdalen was com- 
pelled to go back to ber room without having 
learned anything farther. She was completely baf- 
fled at last. Events were taking a turn which sho 
was far from comprehending. When she again met 
Mrs. Ingestre and Maud there was a cold constraint 
iu their manner towards herself, especially in that 
of the former. ‘lhis alone was enough to fill her 
miud with nameless forebodings. She was dreading 
she scarcely knew what. She would have been glad 
to seek Mr, Harding aud again confer with, him, 
but she dared not. Aunt Barbara kept as close a 


watch over her actions as any old duenna coul? 
lave done, 
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CHAPTRN KVI. 

Tire fisfless huers of the long summer's day that 
folkowed dragged slowly enough; bat when seven 
o'clock came round Leovard Harding was punctual 
to the moment, and ‘steed-on the steps at Thorney- 
oreit Grange, dressed with the most fastidious care. 

He was inmmediately ushered into the well-lighted 
deawing-room, where, to°his surprise and secret 
uneasiness, he found quite a motley group already 
assembled. 

Mrs. Ingestre stood near the door, to receive him; 
Maud and Aunt Barbara were a little farther along, 
while Magdalen was crouching near one of the 
wiudows, glancing about her with an anxious, half- 
seared look in her eyes, as if fearfal: of coming 
trouble. ‘The surgeon’s feelings partook of the same 
nature when he saw who wete present beside 
these four. 

Doctor Andrewe was there, bland and smiling, as 
if enjoying himself quite hugely. Doctor Rynd was 
also present, as was Mr. Read, Mr. and Mrs, Floyd, 
Mrs. Alden and her husband, aud Mr. Jones. “ Every 
countenance wore a slightly puzzled expression, with 
the exception of Doctor Andrews'sand Mrs, Ingestre’s, 
It was evident they alone knew why this company 
had been collected. 

The surgeon was secretly uneasy, as we have 
said; bunt he seemed determined to put a bold face 
upon the matter, for he came forward, outwardly 
calm and composed, after the first start of surprise, 
greeting those about him with cool, affable assu- 
rance, 

He had barely found scat when the docrbell 
again sounded, aud this time who should be admitted 
but Mr. Gideon Wells. He came forward, bowing t 
Mrs. Ingestre after his old awkward fashion. Mr. 
Harding could not quite repress his surprise, but 
jumped suddenly to his feet, catching his assistant 
by the arm, as he approached. 

“Why are you here, Mr. Wells?” he asked, ex- 
citedly. “Have any of my patients sent for me?” 

“No one, my dear sir,” returned the assistant 
quietly. “I came because our worthy hostess was so 
very kind as to send me an invitation. I donot mind 
leaving my beloved chemicals for one evening, you 
know.” 

At this moment Doctor Andrews stepped towards 
the centre of the room, and suddenly spoke, address- 
ing those assembled. 

“ My friends,” he began, “T see plainly, from your 
faces, how surprised you all are at having been 
summoned here in this way. But it was at my 
suggestion that Mrs. Ingestre invited you. I wished 
to see justice done to one who has been most foully 
wronged. I was also desirous of clearing up a 
mystery that has troubled many besides ourselves of 
late. I allude to the poisoning of the woman known 
as Mrs. Grant, at the ‘ King’s Arms!’” 

A murmur of iutense excitement ran through the 
room. Mr. Harding held his position, but his face 
had b'anched to the pallor of death. 

“Since Ernest Devonshire’s departure from our 
village,” the physician resumed, “everything has 
been done that could be to brand him with this 
dastardly crime. You have nearly all thought him 
guilty. Pretended proof has been whispered about, 
but it was as fallacious and base as the nature of him 
who originated it. Ernest, come forward aud prove 
your innocence!” 

Mr. Wells stepped towards the centre of the room. 
With a quick movement, spectacles, wig, and false 
beard were thrown aside, aud there, beneath the 
brown stain and well-painted wrinkles that were'still 
left upon bis face were to be seen the well-known 
ieatures of Ernest Devonshire. All cried out in 
amazoment, while the surgeon ground his teeth in 
baffled fury. 

“Yes, my friends,” srid our hero, ina clear, ring- 
ing tone, “1 am indeed Ernest Devonshire, thongh I 
have been playing at a masquerade for the past few 
days. I had an end to work ont, but it is accom- 
plished, thank Heaven! That is why I left you so 
suddenly, and gave ont word I was going away, I 
was determined to avenge the death of Mrs. Grant 
by bringing the murderer to justice. I went away, 
never once suspecting that £ should myself be 
charged with the dreadfutdeed. At the time, I had 
told no one of my object, lest [ should be foiled in my 
attempt, and the ends of justice bedefeated. But the 
time has at Jast come when I may speak out, and let 
the whole trath be known. ‘The real murderer 
stands among you, in the person ‘of Leonard 
Harding!” 

“It isa false—an infamous slander!” cried the sur- 
geon, leaping to his feet, and foaming with rage. 
“I defy to briog forward proofs of what you have 
said |” 

“These shall bo furnished in good time,” calmly 
returned our hero, sternly facing the infuriated man. 
“You must remember that I have spent two or three 
days in your house, and that your private papers ar 





keptin the secretary there, Of courss I have not 
hesitated to examine them. Your career of crime 
is uearly run. And, furthermore, I have abunuance 
of proof to show that the woman you murdered was 
your own wile!” 

The surgeon cowed like a whipped cnr. He saw 
that all was over with him. Maud Ingestre stepped 
forward, grasping Ernest’s arm. 

“Oh, Ernest !” shecried, “that man and Magdalen 
tried to make me believe that you were Mrs. Grant's 
husband, and that you murdered her! What was she 
to you? Will you tell me?” 

“ Yes,” repeated the sargeom, with a villanons 
smile, “ whatsyas she to you? That is a question 
which even E ould not settle to my satisfaction. 
She was your paramour, no donbt, A pretty wife for 
me to have elaimed, was shemot ?” 

‘Spare your iusimuations—they cannot hurt me,” 
Ernest answered. “Neitherwiil they reflect on the 
dead when the@rath is known. That woman was 
my sister!” 

Every one wagastoutsho@ at this anwewneen nt, 
even Mr. Hardiag,”, This was the firstde tad known 
of the real coanedtion between these two. He liad 
mistrusted « thionsand things, but nothing like this. 
Mand clung to Benest, bredtlog into reproackfal 
sols atthe theught that she should have wronged 
him so by herenspiéions. 

“Yes, she wee my sister,” he rusomed,after o 
pause, “ We Ware orphaws, aed had beomdefé in tlio 
charge of an wmele on myamother’e side, My-sister 
Emily was olfer than lf. While T was-at-eol- 
lege, my wacle, # rich, very avaricions men, 
attempted to marry her to @ wealthy bavker olf | 
enough to have been her father. She refused, but he 
still persisted, and finally, asl hatesince discovered, 
brought ber a letter purporting t® heve come from 
myself, in which Eganctioned the mach, andearged 
her to wed the bauker without delay, # she wished 
to retain my brotherly affvetion and appreval. 

“This was too much. She was hemelf beseton 
all sides, and fiaally fled from my wucle’s house, 
leaving no clue to her destination. She wet toe, 
distant country village; and it was there, while 
labouring as the village schoolmistress that she met 
Mr. Herding. He was spending a summer it the 
country to recruit from the @@eesses of a witter in 
town. He wasthereunderemassuincd nau, that of 
Giles Raynham. 

“In the village mp sister was only known ae Ebnily 
Lee. She never told her tras name lesteome old 
friend should bear of it and findberout. Mr. Harding 
soon taught her to leve himwith a derution raw 
even in a woman; bat FE have reason ‘to titk that 
not even to him did she eves coufesstlo‘trus-secret 
of her birth. She thought I-hed turned her, 
just as our uncle had done, and she-was : 
to have no farther intercourse with either of us. That 
is why she persisted in keeping her secret, no doubt. 

“ Aftera little Mr. Harding married her, I think 
he must have loved her then, for he was married 
ander his true name, Leonard Harding, as I have 
learned from consulting this marriage certificate, 
which I found amoug many other papers in his desk. 
After that I have been able-to gain but little clue to 
their movements until they came here to Linden, 
though I think he shamefully abused her after a yoar 
or two, and finally deserted her. 

“ As for myself, wien I heard of my sister's flight 
I made every possible exertion to discover her hiding- 
place; but for a long time my efforts were without 
avail, When I at last learned the name of the village 
to which she had first flown I hastened thither with- 
out delay. But she had already gone, no one knew 
whither, and the most scandalous reports were being 
cireulated concerning her and this Giles Raynham, as 
the villagers called him. From their stories [ could 
not doubt that she was a wronged aud ruined girl; 
and from that moment I ceased to look for her or to 
regard her as my sister. ‘hia is the reason why, 
when you saw her picture on one oceasion,” turning 
to Magdalen as he spoke, “I did not tell you whose it 
really was, though it appears that you must have 





subsequently learned. And this, dear Mau‘,” aidress- 
ing our heroine, **is what I thonght you meant when 
you told me you had discovered what the murdered 
woman wasito me. I thought you had found out she 
vas my sister, and a betrayed woman, and your In- 
gestre pride had taken alarm at the thought of the 
disgrace. How sadly we have misjudged each other, 
darling!” 

Maud nestled closer to him, hidiug her face upon 
his shoulder. Finally he resumed : 

“ At last my sister came here, and was taken ill at 
the ‘King’s Arms’; but I had no suspicion of her 
identity until that morning when Mand, Magdalen 
and myself called to look upon her dead body. I will 
not attempt to tell you bhew terribly I was shocked 
and surprised at the discovery which [ then and there 
made. J only wonder that I had not betrayed every- 





thing in my tirst bitter grief. But somehow the iiea 


seemed to possess me all at once that I must discover 
the murderer and bring him to justice; and in order 
to succeed in my object it would be necessary to pre- 
serve an unbroken silence respecting my own rela- 
tionsliip towards her. That thought helped to calm 
me, The reading of the letter which had been found 
only confirmed me in my purpose, for I thought even 
thea I had found a clue—that Leonard Harding an- 
swered the description given by tho villagers of 
Giles Raynham, and was in all probability the guilty 
man. I determined to loarm the real truth. 

“However, I knew I had a wily person to deal 
with, and therefore went carefully to work, that he 
need enspect nothing. I remained about for a few 
days but could learn nothing new, though I convinced 
myself, from a conversation beld with Mrs, Alden, 
that Mr. Harding had found abundant opportunity to 
drop the poison into the medicine when he had visited 
my sister’s room, while she was still sleeping that 
Tuesday afternoon before she died. I felt that my 
only hope was in getting into his house and search- 
ing his «ffects. To do this I pretended to go to Lon- 
don, and after a week or tivo a¥ain made my appear- 
ance, then in the character of Gideon Wells. But I 
have succeeded in my object. I have found the 
paper from which he took the strychnia; I have also 
in my possession his marriage certificate and the 
letter which my sister wrote him from the ‘ Kinz’s 
Arms.’ [tis precisely like the fragment found under 
her pillow, with the adiition of a few more words.” 

He took from his podket the identical letter over 
which the surgeon had béem #0 much disturbed at 
the time of Magdaten’s first visit to his office. It 
was examined by Doctor Rynd and seversb othors, 
@nd found to be, as Urnest liad said, a fac-simile of 
thefragment taken from under the woman’s pillow. 
hewonuclusion was as follows: 

“T amyat the ‘Kiug's Awms; dear Leonard, and am 
known as Mrs. Gtaut. My Iea@lad@y says that [ 
real} requitc a physitian, and youeanattend moe im 
that capacity without. Gur seeret discovered, 
if you do not wish people te knew that I aw 
your wife. I do euteeat.of you to come. 


Wate the lotr tat’ been eos 


wesumed, in conclusion 
“Lam very thankful to buow that my sister was 
mot the guilty creature Las well’ as the villagers 


tmong whom she had first taken refuge, thought lier, 


until the reecat discoveries which Ihave made. She 
was Leonard Jewfully wedded wife, aud 
@s-such was to be pitied, and not tamed, for she 
loved = not wisely, but teo well. Muay she rest in 
peace. 

Him covered ‘hie face to conceal an emotion ho 
could not quite repress, for he had loved his sister, 
and sincerely mourned her sad fate. Mrs. Alden, 
who had been watching events with oven-eyed 
astonishment, now turned to Mrs. Jones, Whispering = 

“T know’d all the time Ernest Devonshire must 
be some relashun of that poor dead woman’s. But 
I never thought he murdered her. Lawks, no in- 
deed! ’'Taint like him, not one bit; but I’m nota 
particle surprised to hear that Leonard Harding did 
it though, I allus said he wasn't any better than he 
should be!” 

As for the surgeon himself, when Ernest had-con- 
cluded his revital, he sat glaring from one to another 
in a sort of fierce, fiery despair, He read suspicion 
and horrified disgust iu every averted eye, He 
realized that he had indeed played his last card and 
lost, and vow only ruin and disgrace confronted him. 

He turned for one glance at Maud, She and 
Ervest were still standing close together, her head on 
his shoulder, his arms folding about ber. ‘Lhis was 
the woman for whom he had risked so much—had 
even stained his soul with the most fearful of crimes 
to possess; and now she was lost to him for ever, 
was resting in auother’s arms! ‘The sight was too 
much for him, and with a cry of thrilling auguish he 
suddenly darted through one of the open windows, 
ere any one could mistrust his inteutiou, aud sped 
madly down the garden walk, 

Magdalen was completely humbled and broken 
down, ‘lhe utter failure of her schemes had subdued 
her proud hauglitiuess, and she confessed the whole 
truth with mauy bitter teays, aud passionate 
entreaties for forgiveness. She became a better and 
a nobler woman for the experience thruugh which 
she had passed. 

Those who had started in pursuit of Leonard 
Harding eventually found hiw in his surgery, sitting 
iu his arm-chair by the secretary, his face dropped 
into hishands. They went forward, raising his head 
almost roughly, but immediately dropped it again, 
with exclamatious of surprise, He was dead! A 
felou’s doom had seemed too awiul, and so he had 
taken his own miserable life. 

Aud this is how the sad tragedy at Linden had 
ended | THE END, 
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ALL FOR LOVE. 





Ir was a hapless, hopeless rainy day: weeping 
skies, a drenched earth, clouds trailing through the 
sighing tree-tops, and winds that wandered homeless 
through the wilds of space—a day in which a 


weary heart could not fail to be sad and disconsolate. 
But Rubonea Merryman was not yet tired of living, 
and she sat in her little room, not in the least dis- 


heartened by “ wintry woods and wailing winds and 
meadows brown and sere,” and wove pleasant day- 
dreams of the near future. 

Xubonea had never been called beautiful ; she was 
not fascinating, her home was plain and unattractive, 
and her advantages in life had been of the fewest, 
Her stout little figure and fresh and comely counte- 
nance had never known, possibly would never know, 
the adventitious aids of ornament and grand attire. 
She was just a simple couutry lassie,with nothing at 
all beautiful or inspiring in her lot, one would think, 
and yet she was weaving day-dreams that to her 
fancy shone witha lustre so golden that she smiled 
all to herself in the gray old attic ; her hands clasped 
each other in an ecstasy, and her gray eyes fairly 
kindled with a light which never shone on sea or 
land. 

The secret was that Rubonea was young, and 
youth is the prince of magicians. Besides that, also, 
it was trne that a great change awaited her, although 
of that she could not possibly have foreknowledge ; 
but I think sometimes a coming glory sheds a beam 
in advance athwart the grayness or the gloom of our 
lives, and we revel, we know not why, in a dawning 
whose day we cannot coinprehend. 

Rubonea’s dreams were of a coming nutting party, 
and a dress of green cashmere, to be lighted up with 
a certain pink ribbon she wot of, and a dance on the 
sward with Roy Markham, and the consequent dis- 
traction of May Gorham and Annie Dewitt. It was 
asimple rustic vision, and vet the glow which it 








[MR. GRANGER’S CHILD.] 


diffused through her whole being was prophetic oi 
something very different from all this. 

Her mother’s voice arouse her at length. The 
short afternoon was fast waning, and Rubonea must 
put on her waterproof and her thick shoes and go 
out for the cow—a prosaic ending to her poetic 
afternoon. Yet, strange as it would have seemed 
to her, the true poetry of the day was yet to come, 
and the finding of the cow was not without its agency 
in the drama. 

Rubonea donned her wraps and started out. The 
rain had set in afresh, and drove in flooding sheets 
against her face, but she did not care for that; she 
was young and strong, and she rather liked the con- 
test with the elements, which stirred her blood and 
made her feel a sense all through her being of life 
and vigour and power to accomplish. 

The road which Rubonea travelled to find her cow 
was & green, grassy lane not often used by carriages, 
but now and then sought out by those who loved a 
quiet hour with nature in her most silent haunts. It 
was not this motive, however, it was the stupid 
blunder of the coachman, which had brought 
Geoffrey Granger’s elegant equipage into it that 
rainy Nuvember day. Mr. Granger had been linger- 
ing out the golden October time in a neighbouring 
village—staying herein this quiet rural scene, where 
life did pulse a little in sympathy with Nature’s 
most regal mood—iu preference to goirg back to 
town, where life was so worn, so utterly wearisome. 
He was a luxurious, ease-loving map, and usually 
shrank from all disagreeable contact with the ele- 
ments; but to-day a business telegram, which must 
be answered, and which he dared not confide to the 
discretion of his stupid man-servant, had drawn him 
out, and from the depths of his comfortable carriage 
he was alternately anathematizing the weather aud 
wondering vaguely if there were really nothing left 
in life—if at thirty-five he had exhausted all the good 
things of the world, and must henceforth drag on 


his weary way alone and sad at heart. He had beeu 
brought up in the midst of wealth and luxury. He 
could not remember having known an ungratified 
wish which it was in the power of money to compass. 
Ten years ago he had married a young and beautiful 
wife, accomplished, a belle in society. Fora year 
and a day he had thought marriage the panacea of 
all human ills. Then had come the awakening. 
After that there were years of weariness and disgust. 
His wife finally died, leaving him the guardian of a 
child for whom the very fountains of parental affec- 
tion were embittered on account of its mother, He 
could not disown the child, and yet he hated it. He 
must care for it, and yet he would not have it iu his 
sight. He gave up housekeeping, put the child out 
to nurse, and became himself a wanderer, 

This sad, gloomy afternoon seemed to him the 
fitting type of his life; gray, sombre, desolate, the 
forerunner of winter, and no cheering spring beyond 
to atir with hope his weary, cheerless heart. 

He had reached a little hollow, from wiich there 
was no house in sight—only gray wastes of pasture 
land, bounded by stone walls and studded’ with here 
and there a leafless chestnut tree, when a sudden jolt 
of the carriage announced that something had gone 
wrong with it, and the coachman, alighting, reported 
a broken spring. Further investigation proved that 
the accident was serious, and Mr. Geoffrey Granger 
was forced to leave his carriage, and himself en- 
counter the driving, pitiless rain. 

It was at this momeut that Rubonea appeared 
upon the scene. Mr. Granger was so far out of his 
bearings that he was glad of the opportunity of in- 
quiring his way. 

“Can you tell me,” he said to Rubonea, “ how far 
if it to the blacksmith’s shop? My carriage is 
disabled. Is there a smithy in the neighbouriug 
village ?” 

“My father keeps the blacksmith's shop, it is just 
over the hill,” said Rubonea, 

“ Tuanks,” said Mr. Granger. 

The smithy was easily found, but the accident 
would require at least one hour iu the repairing. 
Meantime the telegram was delayed. There was 
not a spare horse to be had, and Mr. Granger looked 
forward to a walk of a mile and a half through the 
rain with no very pleasurable emotion. 

“Ir there a lad of intelligence,” he asked of the 
smith, “anywhere hereabouts, whom i might hire 
to go to the station for me? This man of wine can 
neither read nor write, and I fear to trust him with 
my telegram, which is a matter of some importance.” 

“I dou’t know of a boy who could do it, but 
there’s my Rubonea, who would no doubt be glad to 
oblige you.” 

“What,” said Mr. Granger, “the young woman 
who directed us here? Sue looks too delicate for 
such a journey.” 

“Ho!” said.the smith, langhing and displaying 
his brawny arms, “she's a true chip of the old block. 
She’s got her mother’s soft look aud winsome ways, 
but there’s the swing of the blacksmith’s |:ammer iu 
her muscles as well. She’s true as steel, Rubonea is, 
and she’ll not mind a walk of three miles any more, 
no, not half so much, I reckon, as you would to ride 
it in this weather. Rubonea’s a good girl and a true, 
if I do say it,” 

* Well, then,” said Mr, Granger, a little haughtily, 
“ send for her at once.” 

And he threw a gold-piece to the smith, by way 
of incentive to hasten the movements of this strong 
and willing damsel. 

‘If you let your man go, he might take my 
daughter's place there to thestable. Can you milk 
a cow?” he asked, turning to the coachman. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, good-naturedly, “and if the 
young lady takes my place, sure it is only fair that 1 
should take hers, Soif I fiud her with the cow, 
why, I'll just do the milking myself, and send her 
aloug here.”’ 

In three minutes, therefore, Rabonea made her ap- 
pearance. She was as intelligent as she was modest 
and willing, and when she understood the business, 
was ready to undertake it at once. Bat Mr. Granger, 
when he looked upon her face, was half ashamei of 
himself for sending so fair and winsome a girl upon 
soch an errand, and expressed something of his re- 
luctance to Rubonea. 

“Oh,” she said, “it is nothing at all, sir. It will bo 
dark, very likely, before I get back, so I'll just take 
old Nero with me. He’s the big black hound, sir, 
you see asleep yonder. I'm as safe as can be with 
Nero by my side, and I’ll be back soon.” 

I have said that Rubonea’s face was not attractive. 
She was simply young and fresh and rosy. Mr. 
Granger was palled with mere beauty, and, though 
he scorned sentiment, and was so far from falling in 
love that there actually seemed to be in him no 
capacity for loving anything, he could not help re- 
cognizing Rubonea's fidelity, and the charm of 





simple naturalness in her manner, As she tripped 
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lightly down the road, with Nero by her side, he 
said to himself : 

“One might almost fancy that a nature like that 
could encounter the snares of life and yet remain 
true.” 

And then he curled into a corner of the smithy, and 
thought of everything else except Rubonea. 

The swift-coming night shut down at length, and 
the smithy was closed, and still Rubonea had not 
returned. Mr. Merryman, who was hospitably in- 
clined, invited the stranger to enter the cottage, 
wiich stood near by, and have a chat with his wife, 
while the girl was away. There seemed nothing 
better to be done, and Mr. Granger consented. 

The living-room of the cottage was ample and 
neat. It boasted little ornament, however, but 
over the glass hung a bunch of crimson berries, and 
upon a shelf, which held a few simple books, was a 
delicate bird’s-nest, lodged upon a hawthorn spray, 
and twined about with scarlet autumn leaves. Mr. 
Granger silently noted these things, and thought of 
Rubonea. 

Mrs. Merryman was busily engaged setting the 
supper table, but, as she stepped briskly to and fro, 
she occupied the time by insinuating praises of the 
absent maiden. 

“ A good child, Rubonea was, never over-bright 
at school, though she could read in the Testament 
when she was six years old, and for cyphering there 
wasn’t one to beat her in the town; but she never 
took to grammar, nor any of the studies they called 
the higher branches, but she was as good a girl to 
her father and mother as ever walked on two feet.” 

So the neat and thrifty housewife, in her tidy 
print gown and white cap, chirped away like some 
good mother robin twittering the praises of her 
brood, till before Mr. Granger knew it he was watch- 
ing for the return of Rubonea almost as eagerly as 
the good dame herself. 

The outer dvor came sharply to, at length, and 
Nero bounded into the living-room, shaking his 
siaggy sides, andtrotting up before the fire which 
blazed upon the hearth to warm and dry bis dripping 
coat. Just after him came Rubonea, and, as she took 
off her heavy waterproof and emerged from its 
great hood, the firelight striking out glints of gold 
from her nut-brown tresses, and lighting up like 
jewels the rain-drops which still stood upon her fresh 
aud rosy cheeks, Mr. Granger thought that Mrs. 
Merryman’s praises of Rubonea were not much ex- 
aggerated. She did look fresh and true at heart. 
What would life make of her? he wondered. His 
day of sentiment was over, but he had still curiosity, 
He wonld like to know if this fresh and simple child 
of Nature had any charm to ward off evil, and 
keep herself still true and fresh and simple amid 
temptations such as he had known. 

Rubonea had transacted his business intelligently, 
and, declining the proffer of supper, he called to his 
man and they wended their homeward way. 

The circumstance passed out of Mr. Granger’s 
mind, and very likely nothing more would ever have 
come of it, but for a little incident, an incident io 
fact so trifling that I hesitate to transcribe it. 

It was just a bunch of scarlet berries encountered 
in one of his woodland rambles, which brought back 
to Geoffrey Granger’s mind the cottage of the smith 
and the cheerful face and figureof Rubonea, It was 
a hazy golden and purple day of summer, and sitting 
down upon the wall over which this particular vine 
was trailing, Mr. Granger pulled the bright-hued 
berries from their stalks and pondered. 

He was tired of the world, weary of fashion, 
ennuied with clubs and dinners and balls. Nature, 
in this royal autumn mood, seemed to have a rare 
power of healing all the hurts of his miud—why 
should not Nature, in the shape of the simple rustic 
maiden, who was strong and cheerful and simple 
and true, be equally beneficial to him? He had a 
curiosity about ber, which it would certainly be less 
foolish to gratify than half the escapades of his life 
had been. To make love to her would be manifestly 
absurd. He did not desire that. He only wanted 
to watch her; to see how life, with its chances and 
its changes, would affect her, He hardly knew how 
it could be brought about, but in some way he was 
strongly tempted to compass it, 

Strolling toward his hotel, he dropped in at the 
post-office, There was one letter of interest for 
him. His child was now four yearsold, Its nurse 
was to be married, and a change must be made, 
Heretofore he had been, in his most amiable moods, 
simply indifferent to the child, Suddenly he coa- 
ceived a desire to see itagain, Somehow, in the 
meshes of his loosely running thoughts, the two 
ideas were caught up together—Rubonea and the 
child, That was what he would do. He would 
bring the child home for a year, and Rubonea should 
be its nurse. She was strong and healthy and cheer- 
fuland kindly, and could teach the little fellow so 
much as, at his tender years, he needed to learn, 





He slept upon the thought, and it grew in favour 
with him, 

The next day he drove over and made the proposal 
to Rubonea’s parents. ‘They demurred at first, but, 
growing eager with the prospect of denial, he set such 
golden visions before their eyes that they finally 
agreed to leave it all to Rubonea. 

It would seem as if this were a step gained, but 
when Rubonea came in to be inquired of Mr. Granger 
felt as he never had done before, the temerity of his 
proposal. But he plucked up heart of grace, and laid 
it before her, 

“ Why,” said Rubonea, ‘‘I can never tell about it 
till I have seen the child.” 

“ What has the child to do with your decision?” 

Rubonea looked up with open eyes. 

“ Why, don’t yousee,”’ she said, “ if I like the child, 
I shall like to take care of it, and I shall do him good 
and he will thrive under my care; but if I don’t like 
him, why, I could never be tied to him day and 
night as a nurse must be, and it would kill him be- 
sides,” 

‘Oh, those are whims,” said Mr. Granger. “ I offer 
you far better wages than you can earn here, and you 
will see a deal of life besides.” 

But Rubonea was resolute. She would go with Mr. 
Granger as soon aa he pleased and see for herself. If 
she liked the child, he might make her wages what 
he pleased—she would stay ; but if she did not like 
her charge, she would no stay for a sovereign paid 
down each night. 

Her obstinacy vexed Mr. Granger, but it pleased 
him still more, He bade her be ready to go with him 
on the morrow to visit the child. 

Meantime he weighed her over and over, and 
pierced her through and through, to see if she were 
really true. He convinced himself that she was. 

The child had been neglected by its nurse, and had 
not thriven, but it took to Rubonea instinctively. 

“Yes,” she said, in answer to Mr. Granger’s ap- 
pealing look, “I like the child, and I will be his 
nurse,” 

Her answer seemed in some mysterious manner to 
unbind the millstone which had been hung about his 
life, and Mr. Granger felt more genuinely cheerful 
than he had done for years. 

“ Very well,” he said; “I will have apartments 
made ready for you and the child at once.” 

In a week's time they were established. 

Rubonea had few ideas beyond her simple country 
home. Mr. Granger’s handsome town-house was 
therefore to her a palace of wonders. She had alittle 
maidenly discretion which made it possible for her to 
restrain her tongue, but her eyes betrayed her, and 
Mr. Granger was greatly amused by her furtive 
glances and longing looks. When he was at home 
he loved to be much: in the nursery. 

Coming in suddenly one day, be found Rubonea 
with the little Robbie in her lap. She was curling 
his soft golden hair, and kissing his rosy cheeks ; and 
the boy, who already loved her better than he had 
loved any one before in his life, was shouting in great 
glee. All at once Rubonea looked up, and saw Mr. 
Granger standing in the door. 

“ Rubonea,” he said, ‘*how much you love that 
child! [think itis absurd that you should dote on 
him after that fashion.” 

“ Why,” said Rubouea, candidly, “it seems to me, 
sir, that the wonderful thing is that you do not dote 
upon him.” 

Mr, Granger drew in his breath a little. 

“ Why should I love him?” he said. 

** Because he is your child,” she said, “ and so much 
like you,” 

“Do you think him like me ?” 

“ As like as possible,” she answered, little guessing 
what heart-strings shivered in his bosom at her words. 
“ Why, he has exactly your eyes, sir, and—if you'll 
excuse me, sir—he has just your odd, uubelieving 
ways. Only to-day he saidto me, ‘I love you, Hamy, 
—that’s what he always calls me, Hamy—lI loves 
you, Hamy, ’cause nobody was ever so good to me 
before as you are.’ ‘ Except your papa,’ | said. ‘ No,’ 
he answered, shaking his*head just like you exactly, 
‘no,my papa don’tlove me. He just gets somebody 
else to love me, that is all.’ Now was not that just 
as keen and just as sceptical as you could be your- 
self, sir?” 

Mr. Granger laughed. 

“ Am I thensuch an unbeliever in your eyes?”’ he 
gaid. “And you really think Robbie is like me?” 

“ Why, I should be able to pick him out among 
twenty children as yours, sir,” she auswered. “* And 
he’s such a sweet and amiable child too. I rather 
think,” she added, a little archly, “‘ that he must take 
some of his traits for his mamma.” 

Mr. Grangér’s face clouded, aud Rubonea saw that 
she had made a mistake, 

“ Oh, l’ll never do that again,” she said to herself, 
“ Of course I might have known that it would paiu 
him to speak of his dead wife,” 





But Mr. Granger was thinking. 

“Yes, no doubt he has her deceitful graces, her 
hollow-hearted smiles. Yes, yes; the curse of her 
beauty and her perfidy is-upoa him.” 

He turned moodily away, and Rubonea saw him no 
more that day. 

Rubonea was staid and modest, and at first tho 
servants of Mr. Grauger’s household had been iu- 
clined to chaff her; but they soon found out that she 
was quick-witted and would not brook insult from 
any of them. ‘The housekeeper, Mrs. Evarts, was 
a sensible and really well-bred woman; and after 
a few weeks, seeing how thoroughly discreet and 
well-behaved Rubonea was, and noticing too, perhaps, 
that she was a favourite with her master, she began 
to pay her little attentions, like inviting her to her 
room of an evening after Master Robbie was asleep, 
or sending her nice little bits from the pantry, for 
Rubonea always took her meals in the nursery with 
Master Robbie, and so would otherwise have missed 
& great many little delicacies, unsuitable for children, 
which somehow found their way from Mr. Granger’s 
table to the servants’ dining-room. 

At last it happened that cne evoning Mrs. Evarts 
came into the nursery and said to Rubonea: 

‘* My dear, I want you to put on your best attiro 
this evening, and come to my room. I shall havo 
company, I think, whom I desire you to meet.” 

“Thanks,” said Rubonea, gently; “I should bo 
glad to be acquainted with any friend of yours. 
Everybody is very kind here, of course, but, to tell 
the truth, I do begin to feel the need of now and 
then paying a visit, and shall be glad to know some 
one upon whom I may now and then call, when I go 
out of an afternoon.” 

Mrs. Evarts smiled, but said nothing, She had an 
idea that if Rubonea knew precisely who this expected 
friend was she might not accept the invitation so 
readily, 

Evening came, and Rubonea, having sung the child 
to sleep, put on her best merino dress, tied a ribbon in 
her hair, tripped up the stairs to Mrs. Evarts’s room. 
and gently knocked upon the door. It was past eight 
o'clock, the hour at which she had been invited, so 
she was not surprised to find that the guest had ar- 
rived in advance of her, but she was very much sur- 
prised to find that instead of the middle-aged lady 
whom slie had expected to find, it was a fine, tall 
young man who was seated in Mrs. Evart’sarm-chair, 
She blushed a little, but did not lose her self-posses- 
vion when Mrs, Evarts introduced : 

“ My nephew, Mr. Olaire Whitney, Miss Merryman. 
Claire is a good child to come and see his old aunt so 
faithfully as he does,” she added, “so I thought I'd 
reward his virtue this evening by providing him a 
pleasant companion.” 

Mr, Whitney paid the usual compliments with graco 
and dignity, and the two young people were soon en- 
gaged in conversation, while Mrs, Evarts drew ont 
her little tea-table and prepared a cosy entertainment 
for them, 

Claire Whitney was a clerk in a large wholesale es- 
tablisiiment; a young man of good manners and ad- 
dress, and in receipt of a comfortable salary. It was 
time, his Aunt Evarts fancied, that he should be set- 
tled in life ; and, with better sense than characterizes 
many otherwise excellent women, she judged that a 
plain, sensible girl like Rubones might make him a 
better wife than a young lady of finer manners and 
more showy breeding. How Claire himself mig!it be 
pleased with Rubonea was another matter. In fact, 
she had her slight misgivings upon this point, and 
watched the ways of the young couple with much 
kindly interest. 

Rubonea, expecting to find in Mrs. Evarts’s friend 
some middle-aged matron, had brought with her a 
trifle of crocheting—a bright-hued scarf for Master 
Robbie—and seeing in the presence of this tall, hand- 
some youth no reason why she should not go on with 
her industry, speedily unwound her balls of worsted 
and began her work. In fact she could not have done 
a wiser thing. It gave her something to do and to 
think about beside her companion, and obliged him, 
if he would retain her interest and attention, to exert 
himself to please her. It was this very necessity of 
rousing himself to entertain her which first developed 
Ciaire’s interest in our simple country girl. She 
seemed a little shy and quite unsophisticated, but 
when he sounded her he discovered both wit and 
wisdom, and a kindly heart besides, under her rustic 
manner. Quite to his own surprise, he found himself 
interested aud almost charmed. When the evening 
was over, he said to her: 

“T should be most happy to be your escort to the 
a on any evening of the coming week which 
you way appoint.” 

“Thank you,” said Rubonea, with rising colour, 
“TI should be very happy to go.” And after a little 
consultation with Mrs, Evarts she named an evening. 

Mrs, Evarts escorted her nephew to the door with 
great alacrity. 
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* You have done well, Claire,” she said. “ Rubonea 
is worth a dozen fine ladies who are all style and no 
heart. I'l see that her toilet shall do you credit.” 

“D. n't meddle with her, amt,” said Claire, langh- 
ing. “I shall not wind at all if people take her for a 
little country cousin. I want to see how she will 
acquit herself,” 

So Mrs. Evarts did not interfere beyond a friendly 
look to see that all was right; and the result was 
that Rubonea, in her neat merino suit and modest 
bonnet, did not look unlike the country cousin which 
Claire’s faney had painted, Yet still her faee was 
very sweet and winsome, and Claire was no: whit 
troubled by ber plain aspect. 

It happened that. that very evening Mr. Granger 
had strolled into the theatre, and was dancing atten+ 
dance upon a certain Miss Angelica Norten, who, 
having passed several seasons in. society without 
meeting her fate, had of late beem throwing out her 
line in the direction of Mr. Granger. As she was 
still not more than twenty-five, and of charming 
manuers aud address, Mr. Granger had been pleased 
to spend some time in her society, and possibly had 
even considered the feasibility of a-secoud marriage. 
It was a folly which sometimes beset him in his 
after-dinner moods, but which he wae fully certain 
to repent in cooler moments. 

This evening, however, he was in his most com- 
plaisant humour, and Miss Angelica was tingling 
with that keen delight which isso akin to that of the 
sportsmen when he feels a fish nibbling at his hook, 
when suddenly Mr. Granger's eye fell upon asight 
which caused him a curious sensation, and had the 
effect insiantly to divert his atéention from Miss 
Angelica and all her charms. 

“You were saying?” said Miss Angelica, striving 
to call him back to a criticism which he was essaying 
of the actor who had the part of Hamlet on the 
stage. 

“I was saying, I believe, I know not what,” he 
answered, curtly. “ Your own ideas of art need no 
assistance from me. Ishould rather sit at your feet ; 
but, pardon me, I. see a friend yonder whom it is 
necessary that I should speak to, and I beg that you 
will excuse me.” 

And bowing his adieux, he suddenly left. 

“ Well, but that is most extraordinary,” ssid Miss 
Angelica, coolly, and not. inclined to be pleased. 
“ What ‘friend,’ I wonder, could*draw him from my 
side so suddenly?” and she raised her glass for a 
survey of the house. 

When Mr, Grauger was: fairly out of Miss Ange- 
lica’s presence he stopped fot a moment to think 
what it was which he proposed to do. 

“Why,” he said, “ the girl is nothing to me; why 
should she not please herself in her own fashion, if 
she chooses?” 

But then it seemed to him that having taken her 
from her home, from the guardianship of her parents, 
he had no right wholly to absolve himself from the 
care of her, She was nothing to him, of course, from 
a social point of view; but were there not, after all, 
deeper considerations tian those of social convention, 
and in the light of these primal laws of life was he 
not in some sort the keeper of this unsophisticated 
country maiden ? 

He thought he was. 

The curtain was down, but the orchestra was dis- 
coursing music, which, if the truth must be told, had 
more charms for our country girl than the play of 
Hamlet, which at the best she only half understood, 
and was not yet wise enough to know that the wisest 
of critics could do no more. 

“ Good evening, Rubonea,” said Mr. Granger, a 
little touch of sternness in the tone. 

Rubonea was startled, but looking up and. seeing 
her master’s face, smiled with frank unconscious- 
ness. 

“ Good evening, sir,” she said. ‘I didnot expect 
to see you here, and you startled me.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Granger, “ that is only fair, since 
when I looked down from the dress-circle and saw 
you I wes startled. I did not know that you had 
acquaintances in town, Rubonea,” and he looked at 
the tall young man by her side with a little stern- 


ess, 
“Oh!” said Rubonea, in alow tone, not feeling quite 
at liberty to introduce her companion to a gentleman 
like Mr. Granger. “ This is Mrs. Evarts’s nephew. I 
met him in her room some evenings since, and he 
asked me to come here; and as Mrs. Bvarts seemed 
to think it was quite right I came.” 
“Ohl” said Mr. Granger, unable to complain, yet 
in reality less pleased than before the exp!anation. 
He managed to obtain the young man’s address, 
with a view of making inquiries. That accomplished 
he grew suddenly tired of the play and went home. 
It was, however, too early to retire, so he lighted a 
cigar, and seating himself in his library proceeded to 
a little task of self-examination, 


plain country girl? Certainly it would be a most ab- 
surd thing for him, in his position and with his advan- 
tages, to think of marrying her. If, then, this good- 
looking young man should turn out to be her lovor, 
what was it to hin? He would lose a good nurse 
for Robbie, to be sure; but how long had Robert or 
his affairs been of such consequence'to him that he 
need deprive himself of an evening with Miss Ange- 
lica Norton, who certainly was entertaining, on his 
account ? 
Mr. Granger could not think of any very pertinent 
answer to any of these queries. And yet be sat and 
smoked and meditated, till at last he heard the bell 
of the servants’ door, and then he went himself and 
let Rubonea in. 
Her face was flushed with pleasute, and as she 
smilingly bade him good-night and tripped past him 
up the back staircase: he thought for the first time 
that she was really pretty. P 
Duving the next week Mr. Granger did some bard 
thinking. As the result of it he one day called Ru- 
bonea, and bade her make herself and Master Robbie 
ready for a drive with him. It was an unusual sum- 
mons, and Mrs. Evarts, as she helped Rubonea te 
dress the child, said to her: 
“T cannot think what has put it into Mr. Granger’s 
head to pay so much attention to Master Robbie of 
late. He nevor used to carevat all for him.” 
“ Oh, that is not strange,” said Rubonea, “ Gvntle+ 
men never do care for babies, but Robbie is getting of 
an age now when he can be very interesting, and I 
am sure it would not be in human nature not to be 
pleased with him.” 
“ Humph !” said Mrs, Evarts, “I don’t know about 
that,” and then she looked hard at Rubonea. 
But Rubonea, being totally unconscious, of course 
bore the scrutiny with perfect composure. 
They were ready by this time, and Ruboner tripped 
down the front steps, leading her little charge. 
Mr. Granger met his boy with his frankest smile. 
“ Good morning, sir,” he said. “I hope you are 
well, and mean to enjoy your drive,” 
“Yes,” said Robbie, very gaily. ‘It is good in 
papa to take Amy and me out to ride.” 
* Ha!’ said Mr. Granger, looking at lim a little 
intently, “ who taught you'to say that?” 
“Nobody teach me,” said Robbie, stontly, “ but 
Amy say it this morningAmy always say you good 
a a” 
. f And do you believe it ?”’ 
** Yes. Amy always say what it true.” 
** Humph!” said Mr. Granger, ‘‘ you seem to like 
Amy.” 
‘Of course I[ like Amy,” said Robbie; then, as if 
the remark had created a doubt in bis mind, “ Don’t 
you like Amy too, papa ?” 
“Humph!” said Mr. Granger, “that is another 
matter.” 
Mr. Granger had had a purpose in taking Rubonea 
out for this drive. He wished to study ber mind 
to know if she were’ capable of culture; if under 
any circumstances she could be made a fine lady of. 
At the end of the drive he was not at all certain that 
the plan was feasibie. She was just a simple rustic 
thrush, made for piping iu the meadows and among 
the apple-blooms, It was doubtful if any amount of 
training could make her an ornamental singer, fit for 
a gilded cage.’ She would make a good nurse for 
Robbie. She would bring up the child discreetly, 
correct all the bad tendencies of his nature, and 
inspire him with her own simple love of all that was 
good and true. So long as she stayeit in his house, 
whatever her capacity, she would be faithful and 
true to all her duties, but she would never be a 
fine lady. 
The weeks passed on, and Claire Whitney’s visits 
were growing frequent. Mr, Granger tovk pains to 
assure himself that the young man was quite worthy 
to be the lover of even so true and simple a child as 
Rubonea, aud then he resolved to-let matters take 
their course for a while. 
Spring had come, the long rosy June evenings, 
fit for loitering out of doors, Passing the side 
entrance of the house one evening, Mr. Griiger saw 
Rubonea come out with Mr. Whitney. Thoy had 
not noticed him, and without stopping to question 
himself concerning his intentions, he crosséd over 
behind them, and at length seating himself upon a 
bench in the shadow of a clamp of bushes, quietly 
watched them. He purposely kept himself out of 
earshot, but their leitering steps, their absorbed 
manner, their earnest tonesy convincéd him that it 
was @ lovers’ interview which he was spying at. 
Nine o'clock came, and ten, and still the two young 
people lingered, and still Mr. Granger sat in the 
shadow of the shrubbery aud watched them. At last 
they turned their steps homeward, and then Mr. 
Granger, flitting across the’ street in advance of 
them, gained his libraty unperceived. 
When Rubonea entered, he stepped out into the 


“Rubonea,” he said, “ will you step in here for a 
moment ?” 
Her flushed face might have warnod him to wait 
for a moment of greater —— bat Mr. Granger 
was a selfish man, and usually thought more of his 
own feelings than of other people’s. 
“ So,” he said.to her, when she was seated oppo- 
site him, “it seems Master Robbie is to loso his tuise, 
Why have you-not told me this sooner, Rubonea ?” 
She looked at him, pyzzled and a little indignant, 
* Told you what, ae” she said, “I am sure I 
know of nothing to tell.” 
“ That you had a lover,” he said, “ and woald soon 
be changing your condition in life.” 
His brusque manner was too much for Rubonea, 
and she burst into tears, 
“Oh, you need not cry about it, child,” he said. 
“ Perhaps I have been too P rig acy but you know 
that while you are absent from home | stand ia sume- 
thing like a parental rélation to you, and, while I do 
not wish to compel your confidence, I should be ver. 
glad if you could give it to me of your own accord,” 
* Indeed, sir,” she said, “I have nothing-to tell; 
nothing, that is, which 1 could with honour confide 
to any one,” 
“Then you ate not engaged to be married?” he 
asked, a little incredulously. 
* No, sir,” she answered, in a positive manner. “I 
see what you think,” she continued, after a pause. 
“ You think that Mr. Whitney comes here toovften. 
Very well, It is all over. He willcome no more,’” 
“ Was that what you were saying to him to- 
night?” 
She hesitated, as if she would prefer not to betray 
Mr. Whitney’s secret. At last she auswered, slowly: 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“ And why did-you refuse him, Rubenen P” 
* Because I did not love him, sir.” 
‘But he would make you a good lusband; and you 
would not lave to go out to service any longer.” 
Rubonea was silent. 
“Tehall be very glad,” said Mr. Granger, “if we 
are not to lose you. I do not think Robbie and I 
eould well do without you anew. I wish there wase 
way by which I might bind you to us perpetuaily, 
but I am.-too old for a lover, aud you too young for a 
bride.” 
Rabonea looked at him in astonishment, and with- 
out a word fled up the stairs. - 
_Pethaps Mr. Granger was glad that she did so. 
That summer the little family of three spent in 
Scotland. | - 

The next winter they did ng go back to town, but 
remuined at a handsomé couptry house which be- 
longed to Mr. Granger. 

Little by little that gentleman gave up society and 
town life. He learned to love his boy with a keen 
aud true affection, and to find iu Rubonea’s sweetness 
and truth ample substitute for the society of Miss 
Angelica Norton and her cirele, 

When Rubonéa was twenty-three they were 
married, and Mr, Granger never regretted the part 
he had played in the little comedy of “ All for love, 
aud the world well lost.” J. We 


— 





Ir is stated that there are 52 railway directors in 
the House of Lords, aad 124 in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘hey will come into collision with the Lugis= 
lature at a very early dato, for report credits Mr. 
Disraeli with a setious ‘desire to amend the railway 
traffic organization of the country, with a view to the 
prevention of the accidents which make nervous 
people shudder at the sight of a railway time-table: 

Tue Council of the Royal Academy consists of the 
following gentlemen: Messrs. Armitage, Codke, 
Cousins, Dobson, Faed, Herbert, Horsley, Lewis, 
Millais, Stocks; Street, and Ward. The langérs of 
tlie pictures in the approaching exhibition will be 
Messrs, Armitage, Herbert, Horsley and Ward: Mr. 
C. Marshall will arrange the sculptures, Mr. Smitke 
will take charge of archivectural works, and Mr. 
Cousins of the engravings. 

Tie catalogue of the plate and jewellery left by 
the Dake of Brunswick, to be sold at Geneva on the 
22nd of this month, has been published. It is divided 
under ten heads:—Diamonds and colouted. stones, 
122 lots; pins, 16 lots ; brooches and medals, 9 lots ; 
bracelels, 11 lots; sundries, 51 lots. Among these 
are the Chinese idol in rubies, weapons, fans, snuff- 
boxes, sapphire statuette, etc.; watches, 16 lots; 
decorations, 11 lots; table'service, etc., 10 lots. 

Tus Rose Harvest.—The Adrianople rose crop 
for 1873 is reported to have béex on the whole a 
good one, and consequently the manufacture of otto 
of roses, for whiéh this district is so celébrated, has 
been fairly remunerative’ Distillation, however, 
owing to the excessive wet weather, being profuse, 
the producé was not of the best quaiity. About 
938,00 oz. was the result, and as the pri¢e, which of 
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16s. 10d. per ounce, the whole is valued at about 
70,0002 The German merchants are the principal 
customers for this article of luxury, and annually 
purchase over 60,000 oz.; the remainder generally 
going to the Eastern markets. 








FACETI ZA. 

Tnovent ror A Scnoorsoy's THEemE.—PBeauty 
and bashfulness are often united; yet the loveliest 
maiden is admired for her cheek.—Punch. 

CASE STATED ror. CounskL’s Opinion,—A: hard- 
pressed thief deposits his ill-gotten booty in the bed of 
the river—is Father Thames indictable as a receiver 
of stolen goods ?—Fun. 

Rare Cuaner.—“ Rent let off” is the bait offered 
by advertising house-agents—to complete the induce- 
ment they should acquit the incoming tenart of: all 
= and taxes, aud find him in best Wallsend. 
—Fun. 

Loyat AND MANAGERIAL.—" I'll do. something to 
attract the public,” said the mavager ofa London 
theatre which had not been doing very well lately, 
“T'll do something, and tliat too on the Duchess of 
Edinburgh's processional day. If I can’t draw, hang 
it, I can illuminate.” He did. It: attracted:crowds—~ 
outside.— Punch. 


Noruine Like Leatuer.—The Emperor of Russia |, 


will be here in May. The Emperor of Morocco is 
also expected. Russia and Moracco will, of course; 
sign a binding treaty. The two potentates will be’ 
elected craftsmen of the leather-sellers. Complimen- 
tary lodgings will be taken for them in Leather Lane, 
and a suburban villa at Leatherhead. 

DEARLY BOUGHT. 


Sir Garnet: “It dou’t look much, madam, but ié’}’ 


has cost good money, and better lives.” 


Britannia: “ And but for you, Sir Garnet, might |, 


have cost more of both!” 

[“* King Coffee’s umbrella has beem brought to Eng 

land.” —Morning Post. |—Punch. 
THE LAST WORD. 

Cabby (to stately party, who has given him. his 
legal fare); “*’Makin’ yer fortune, sir, no donbt!” 

- — (not ~ wf ren the remark): “Ab 

‘abby: “ You're a layin @ good bit o’ money, 
sir, ibe bound !”| mes r 

Swell (indignantly): ‘* What do you mean,.sir ?’’ 

Cabby: “ Why, you don’t spend much seemin'ly 
—[Drives off in triumph,]—Punch. 

EXCHANGE! 

Togswell (in the washing room at the. office, pro- 
ceeding to dress for De Browney’s. dinner-party) : 
“Hullo! What the dooce ”—(Pulling out, in dis- 
may, from black bag, a pair of blue flannel tights, a 
pink striped jersey, and a spiked canvas shoe.)— 
“Confound it! Yes!—I must have taken that 
fellow’s bag who said he was going to'the athletic 
sports this afternoon, and he’s got mine with my 
dress clothes.”—Punch. 

A CONFIDENTIAL FAMILY. 

We hear a good story of a man who went to the 
country to see a friend. The family consisted of the 
husband and his two grown sons. The good old 
lady was the only one of the family who did not take 
some of the “Oh, be joyful.” Sitting by the fire a 
few minutes, the host tipped him a wink, and the 
visitor followed him out. Stopping by a tree, he 
took out a long-necked bottle, remarking : 

“Thavo to keep it hid, for the boys. may get to 
drinking, and the old woman would make a noise.” 
They took a drink and returned to the fireside. 

Soon Tom, the elder son,asked the visitor out to 
see the colt, andtaking him behind the barn, pulled 
out a flask, remarking: “I have to keep this hid, 
for the old man will get drunk, and there will be 
mischief to pay.” 

Soon Bob stepped on the visitor’s toe and walked 
off, the visitor following. As they reached the pig- 
sty, Bob drew out a good-sized bottle, remarking: 
« You know the old mau and Tom will get drunk, 
and I have to hide this.” 

The visitor thought he could not drink confiden- 
tially with the whole. family, and started for home. 


” 


Tuz Home or tHe Princess Lovisz.—The 
Dornden estate at Tunbridge Wells, which will bo 
the future residence of the Marquis of Lorne and the 
Princess Louise, has been purchased at a cost of 
30,0001, of Mr. Field, of the London Stock Exchange. 
The estate, which contains a fine house and some 
delightful grounds, together with between 100 and 
200 acres of land will shortly come into the possession 
of the marquis. Itis contiguous to the site of Lush- 
ington House, formerly the residence of the late 
Duchess of Kent. 

VANILLA.—The cultivation of vanilla is now 
tikely to spread ia Mysore, avd ought to be4 
iuxcoluced.dimeo other pasts-of India, The pods.haxe | 





brought 45s. a-pound during the year, but the supply 
is very small. In 1863 the price'was as low as 6s. 
per pete when the market was glutted. ‘I'he 
vanilla succeeds weil in the Lal Bagh at Bangalore, 
where it is planted in a mixture of leaf-mould and 
sand, and ttained to thin stone pillars placed three 
feet apart and seven feet in height, with cross pieces: 
on the top to forma lattice-work for the branches to 


cling to. A checkered shade is obtained from adja- 
‘cent mango trees, which is essential, for if the vauvilla 


plant be exposed to'the fall rays’of the sun it droops 
and soon'gets sickly. ‘Trees with rough bark will 
also serve as supports for the plant, the mango being 
one of the best.. It usually flowers the third. year 
from: planting; but does not produce fruit unless 
artificially fertilized. Vanilla should be packed in 
ting, well soldered, iu quantities of about 10 lbs, 





> 


MOTHER-LOVE, 

Mosr holy love of'all the earth, 
Most holy and ‘abiding, 

Is that which guides us from our bitth—~ 
A mother’s love—ne’er chiding, 

Come sunsliine and the sweetest rest, 
Or come thie deepest sorrow, 

Tis ail the same—a motlier’s breast 
Will joy or trouble borrow. 

Her heart pulsates: with every throb 
Of erring child orchildren ; 

BSlie will not let the world thus rob 
Her.soul of its dominion. 

Qur mind recalls a sad, sad case 
To illustrate our meaning, 

Where ‘mother-love a son most base 
Is from the cold world screening. 

The boy~for such’ he is to her— 
Is now-convicted fvlon, 

And yet she says he did not err 
With bad intent ; but led on 

By vile associates who ruled 
His young and restless spirit, 

He thus imcrime was quickly schooled, 
And fell a victim to it. 


Each day we see that aged saint, 
The brave, devoted mother, 
Without a murmur or complaint 
(And striving sighs to smotiier), 
Tach day we note her feeble gait, 
As she—her sad path wendivg— 
Pays visit to that son whom fate 
Finds her alone defending. 
* A vicious, wilful, dreadful youth,” 
Verdict of man to brother ; 
“He never told me aught but truth,” 
Kind verdict of the mother! 
Sweet mother-love, mysterious.spell, 
Oh, may it guide us:ever—- 
A love which pen can never tell, 
Nor aught on earth can sever! 





P. T. 


GEMS. 


A suarp reproof is better than smooth deccit. 

Discretion of speech is superior to eloquence. 

WE think that every house might be cheered by 
intelligence, disinterestedness, and refinement, and 
then remember in how many houses the high powers 
and affections of human nature are buried as in 
tombs, whata darkuess gathers over it! Think of 
that. 

Never tell a secret to any one if you can avoid it. 
Keeping secrets is a duty that few persons have 
learned to perform. ‘There are none so fond of 
secrets as those who do not mean to keep them; 
such persons court secrets as a spendthriit courts 
money, for the purpose of circulation. 

Tue false shame which shrinks. from exposing to 
the world a necessary and honourable economy; 
which blushes more deeply for a shabby attire than 
for a mean action; and which dreads the sneer of 
the world more than the upbraiding of couscience— 
this false shame will prove the ruin of everyone 
who suffers it to influence his thoughts and life, 

InDuLGeNcE in falsehood supplies those who are 
addicted to it with a plausible apology for evory 
crime, aud with a supposed shelter from punishment. 
It tempts them to rush into danger from the mere ex- 
pectation of impunity; and when practised with 
frequent success, it teaches them to confound the 
gradations of guilt, from the effects of which there 
is, in their imagiuations at least, a sure and common 
protection. 


TWENTY-SEVEN pictures have just been added to 
the National Picture Gallery in Berlin, the result of 


a Parliamentary graut of 200,000 thalers. They 
jaclude examples by Velasquez, N, Poussin, Ruysdael, 





Cuyp, Schiavoni, Moroni, and a notable picture by 
Luca Signorelli,“ Pan with Nymphs and Shep- 
herds,” the only example of a profane subject that is 
known to have been painted by this precursor of 
Michael Angelo and tlie artist of ‘the frescves in the 
cathedral of Orvieto. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Mustarp Priasters.—It is stated that in making 
@ mustard plaster, no water whatever should be used, 
but the mustard mixed with the white of an egg; 
the result will be a plaster which will “draw” per- 
fectly, but will not produce a blister even upon the 
skin of an infant, no matter how long it is allowed 
to remain upon the part. 

Hurry Biscurrs.—To two quarts of flour, take 
butter the size of three eggs, and enough water to 
form the dough. Work very little, and cut out 
your cakes. Bake them on tins, 

CooKinG Bgets.—The true way to cook a. beet 
is to bake, not boil it. Thus treated.and sliced either 
in vinegar or butter it is exceedingly palatable and 
nutritious. Boiling extracts the most valuable part 
of this vegetable, 

Brown Sucan Caxzs.—Two quarts of flour, sift 
and rub quarter of a pound of butter in it; boat 
together ten eggs, and one and a half pounds of 
sugar; stir in a wine-glass of brandy, with a nut- 
meg and some orange peel gratedin it; then work 
the flour and butter up with it, roll it out, and bake 
in an oven, in cakes cut out with @ shape. 

Yo Crean Tin Warez.—The best thing for 
cleaning tin ware is common soda. Dampen acloth 
and dip in. soda, and rub the ware briskly, after 
which wipe dry. Any blackened or dirty were can 
be made. to look as well as new. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Duchess of Bdinburgh speaks the English 
language without accent, 

Tue Fine Arts Exhibitionof Amsterdam will be 
opened on the 7th of September next, aud be elosed 
on the 5th of the following month. 

Tue Brussels Museum has just purchased two 
very fine portraits by Rubens, representing per- 
sonages related to the distinguished French family 
of Beaufort. 

‘TH 7th of' March, 1863, just eleven years before 
to the day, the Princess Alexandra, who was mar- 
ried to the Prince of Wales on the 10th of that 
month, landed in this country, and at Gravesend. 

Tue dog licences have increased during the year 
1873 by 14,140, the total number issued during that 
year being 1,137,163; and during the same year 
4,269 cases were prosecuted for evading the licence. 

PiymoursH expects to have its magnificent new 
Guildhall completed, in May. As tue Prince of 
Wales is Lord High Steward of the borough, the 
Town Council has resolved to invite him to open 
the building. 

ARTIFICIAL nests have been suspended in many 
of the trees in the Bois de Vincennes, near Paris, 
with a view of attracting birds that may prove 
useful in destroying insects. The attempt was first 
made last year, with the result of filling about sixty 
per cent. of the nests. 

Tue total amount collected by the Inland Re- 
venue, which includes stamps, taxes, and excise 
(including Income-tax) for the year 1873. was 
45,645,2521., being an increase over the year 1872 of 
839,3571., the greater part of which was derived 
from alcohol ! 

Tue Government have decided that Dr. Living- 
stone’s body shall be brought home at the public 
expense. Lord Derby telegraphed instructions to 
Aden on the 27th of February, and the body wilk 
probably arrive in England in a few weeks.. A 
memorial will shortly be presented to the Dean of 
Westminster, requesting permission for the inter- 
ment of the body in the Abbey. 

Royat Lonpon Yacur Cius.—Fixtures for 
the season. First (Channel) match, Tiursday, the: 
7th May, from Dover to Southend, for prizes value 
80/., 502., and 30/7, for schooners, cutters, and 
yawls. Opening. cruise and dinner, Saturday the 
9th of May. Second match, Tuesday the 12th of 
May. Third match, Friday the 12th of June. 
Fourth match, Friday the 26th of June. 

Tue Blin collection of pictures, just sold at the: 
H6tel Drouot, attracted a considerable crowd. “A 
Site in Norway,” by Ruysdaél, brought 4,9.0f. ; 
‘‘ Faust and Margnerite,”’ Koller 6,580f. ; “ Depar- 
ture for a Promenade,’”’ Willems, 7,000f. ; ‘‘ Girl 
with Handkerchief,” and the “ Discontented Boy,” 
Greuze, 16,900f. ; four paintings by Hondekceter, 
35,800£.; “ Féte in the Interior of a Cottage,” Van 
Ostade, 76,000f., bought by Prince Demidoff. The 
total amount, for twenty-nine pictures, was 
24,2038f, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. C. H.—The announcements referred to are inserted 
gratuitously. a hs 

Rorert.—The Volga is the largest river in Eurupe, and 
the next is the Danube. 

Saycuo.—Any bookseller will supply you with a good 
and cheap manual on Electricity. 

Marian N.—On receipt of twenty stamps it will be 
posted to you weekly for one quarter. 

W.D. F.—Any bookseller wilt give you all the informa- 
tion you seek, and will procure what you want. The 
price is quite moderate. 

A. B, (Leicester).—We have no recollection of your 
letter. If you will repeat your inquiry we shall give it 
our best attention. 

E. 8.—Neat, but requires some material alteration. It 
is also too long for our columus. Thanks for what you 





say. 

Sonn G. S.—The lines to Maud are hardly up to our 
standard, though the sentiment is amiable. Thanks for 
your communication. 

Myra.—Victor Townley, the Derbyshire murderer, 
committed suicide by throwing himself over the stair- 
case at Pentonville Prison, February 12, 1865, 

F Lorence.—The rose is held to be the symbol of silence. 
Hence perhaps the familiar phrase “‘ sub-rosa,” or under 
the rose. 

Fairr.—The hair is a beautiful auburn, and you are to 
be much congratulated on being the owner of such 
charming tresses. 

‘LiveRTON.—The word is of two syllables thus: Psy-che. 
Popularly the ch is pronounced like k, though in reality 
it ought to have the deep guttural sound. 

H. A. F.—Your story is good for a juvenile attempt, 
but hardly suited for our columns, By due practice aud 
perseverance you will produce something good in time. 

EE. Stamv.—Legacy duties are payable to the Crown on 
all legacies by will, and also on the shares of a deceased 


person's estates under an intestacy. Any ordinary al- 


manac wi!l furnish you with tables. 

Menryrx G.—* Clara Sleeping” is really pretty, and with 
alittle careful revisiou (weeding out some hackneyed and 
prosaic expressions) would become an agreeable little 
piece. 


E. D.—Your verses on “ The Storm” are too common- 
Prac- 


place and the syllables fall altogether irregularly, 
tice and close study would probably enable you to remedy 
the grave defects, 


R. D. P.—When you shake hands yon ought certainly 
to remove the glove. No great stress, however, could be 
laid by a sensible person on so minor a mutter of eti- 


quette. 


L. M.—Your story (“A Ruse and What came of It’) 
is too slight in its plot, aud its execution does not attain 
our usual standard, Thank you for the communica- 


tion, 


Nxemo.—The line “ When Greek meets Greek then 
comes the tug of war” is by Nathaniel Lee, and occurs 
in his play of Alexander, where it is put into the mouth 


of Clitus, 
H. 


H.—Various pomades have been invented for 
darkening the hair; indeed we think that any hair- 
dresser would supply you with some suitable prepara- 
‘The use of a leaden comb is also recommended fur 


tion, 
the same put pose. 


H. H. H.—A good notion of the mere occult teaching 
concerning aniwal magnetism may be obtained by read- 
img the “‘ Strange Story” and “Zanoni,” both by the late 
Lord Lytton. Compare also that remarkable book “The 


Nightside of Nature.” 


KE. W.—The verses are manly and patriotic in senti- 
But the external exe- 
cution is far behind, and considerable revision, or rather 
thorough re-writiug, would be requisite in order to get 


ment, and thus far do you credit. 


the lines into due form. 


R. N. H.—The soldiers who charge finally when all is 
going wrong, when, in short, it is the last chance or hope 
for victory, coustitute what is poetically called “‘ The 
Forlorn Hope.” A similar metaphor is applied to other 


trausactions. 


Exscron.—l. The use of party colours is nearly gone 
out. Buff was supposed to represent the Whigs, and blue 
Orange, again, repre- 
sented the Orauge Societies. 2. Viscount Melbourne 
was the Prime Minister at the accession of the present 


was the recognized Tory colour. 


Majesty, 


A.ice.—You ask us for a depilatory, and we rather 
hesitate to recommend one. Here, however, is a receipt. 
A strong solution of sulphide of bariuin, made into a 
paste with powdered starch, and applied immediately. 
jt is asserted that this is the best and safest depila- 


tory. 
Nogwan.—Sadler's Wells, in the North of London, is 





so called from Mr, Sadler, who built‘an orchestra to en- 
tertuin the invalids who used the waters medicinally. In 
time the orchestra was enclosed, and the building became 
a place for dramatic performances. The present theatre 
was opened in 1765. Mention is made of it in Dr. Smol- 
lett’s celebrated novel ** Humphrey Clinker.” 

Herpert M. (Black Island).—The intention of your 
little poem (The Welsh Choir) is admirable, but we can- 
not say the same of. the versification. If only you will 
count the syllables you will soon perceive the mistakes, 
Some of the words, too, are of the prosaic order. How- 
ever, we believe you have done your best for the present, 
and a future effort may be more successf: 
Veritas.—Nothing whatever could be done without 
legal process, and that, taking your statement, would be 
prolonged, intricate and expensive. For one thing, the 
judgment and the eo of it would have to be upset— 
no light matter. e think that any farther procedure 
won in such a case be “only throwing good money after 
ba ” 


Lewis.—Henry Fauntleroy, the banker, was executed 
for forgery at the Old Bailey, Nov. 30, 1824; Courvoisier 
was executed for the murder of Lord W. Russell at the 
Old Bailey, July 6, 1840 ; aud Dr. Pritchard, for the murder 
of his wife and her mother at Glasgow, July 28, 1865. The 
first private execution (that namely of Thomas Wells for 
the murder of Mr. Walsh, station-master at Dover) took 
place Aug. 13, 1868. 

Lizzie.—Such pimples are either dry or pustular. If 
they contain matter let them be carefully pricked with a 
fine needle. Lemon juice diluted with water and taken 
freely is of immense service. Avoid all alcoholic liquors 
and all heating food. Sea bathing is highly beneficial. If 
the blood is in a weak state take a preparation of steel 
and quinine. Much, however, depends upon the general 
state of the health. Give us some exact description and 
we will then try to aid you more particularly. 
Housexerrer.—The following is M. Soyer’s receipt 
for pancakes: Break 2 to 4 eggs into a basin, add 4 small 
tablespoonsful of flour, 2 of sugar, and a very little salt ; 
beat toe whole well together, aiding, by degrees, $ pint 
of milk, or a little more or less, depending on the size of 
the eggs and the quantity of the flour, so as to form a 
rather thick batter ; next add a little ginger or cinnamon, 
or any other flavour at will; lastly put them into the 
pan, and when set, and one side brownish, lay hold of the 
fryingpan at the extremity of the handle, give it a sudden 
but sharp jerk upwards, and the cake will turn over on 
the other side; when this also is brown, dish up with 
sifted sugar, aud serve with lemoa, 


ARE WE? 


Are we kind enough to ‘‘old folks?” 
Are we tender every day ? 

Will we think so that to-morrow 
‘That is not so far away ? 


When the trailing of their garments 
‘lrips our own impatient feet, 

Do we chide them that they linger 
On life's upward-sloping street ? 


When they fail our speech to answer, 
Do we call them rudely back 

From youth’s dreamland, where they linger, 
To the rough and dusty trick, 


When the eyesight groweth dimmer, 
And the smoke of battle o’er 

Still beclouds the crystal mirror, 
Left to light life's latest score ? 


Let us all be truly kinder ; 
Life may bring us friendships new, 
But the heads so white beside us, 
They, alas, are all too few. 


Newer loves may meet us may be, 
Coming with to-morrow’'s dawn, 
But thoy caunot fill the places 
Of the “ old folks” dead aud gone, E.L. 


Fiona, nineteen, fair, and of a loving disposition. Re- 
spondent must be dark, and fond of home, 

Ssow Duzop, nineteen, tall, fair,a musician, and very 
affectionate. Respondent must be fair, and well edu- 
cated. 

Livety Apa, 5ft. 4in., dark complexion, brown eyes and 
hair, affectionate, fond of music, singing and dancing. 
Respondent must be eighteen, dark, and fond of music, 

R. J. C., eighteen, 6it., dark, considered good looking. 
Respondent must not be more than eighteen, must be 
ladylike, and of a loving disposition. 

Lovine ALLY, twenty, dark hair, gray eyes, good tem- 
pered, and fond of home, desires to meet with a gentle- 
man about twenty-two, tall and dark. 

Lvcy, twenty-three, medium height, loving and domes- 
ticated, would like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-five, a tradesman preferred. 

Husert, twenty-three, tall, handsome, fond of home, 
and hasasmallincome. Respondent must be about the 
same age, affectionate, and fond of music aud daucing. 

MapeEsise. nineteen, petite, blue eyes, golden hair, 

idered pretty, affect te, and bas an income of 1501. 
per annum, desires to correspond with a gentleman about 
twenty-two, dark, handsome, and holding a good position. 

Revsen W., twenty-three, 5{t. 10}in., considered good 
looking, and fond of music and home, desires to corre- 
spond with a young lady about twenty-one, pretty, loving, 
and fond of home and children. 

Litrie DucuEss, nineteen, medium height, considered 
pretty, aud a capital household manager. Respondent 
must be about twenty-three, tall, handsome, fond of 
home, and must have a good income, . 

GeorcE T., twenty-one, 5ft. 4in., dark complexion, 
curly hair, fond of music and home. Respondent must 

be about eighteen, pretty, loviug, aud fond of home and 
children, 

Marcaret, nineteen, medium height, dark-brown hair, 
hazel eyes, of an affectionate disposition, and fond of 
home aud children. Respondent must be tall, fair, good 





looking, affectionate, fond of home, and one with a little 
money preferred. 


s3 a 





man about twenty-one, who must be tall, dark, good look- 
ing, affectionate, and must have in income of not less 
than 5001. per annum. 

Hatand Mar, “ Hal,” eighteen, fair, light-gray eyes, 
rather tall, and of a loving disposition, ‘* Mat,” about the 
same age, both idered hand Respondents must 
be about the same age aud of loving dispositions. 
Manian B., twenty-four, auburn hair, blue eyes, ami- 
able disposition, and fond of home. Respondent must be 
twenty-five, medium height, dark hair and eyes ; a trades- 
man preferred, 

Apa C., twenty-two, fair hair, blue eyes, considered 
good looking, and d ticated. Respondent must be 
a twenty-four, dark hair and eyes; a tradesman pre- 

erred, 

Bustixe Joe, nineteen, 5ft. Gin. 
hi d , desi to correspond with @ young lady about 
his own age who must be fond of music, loving, and dv- 
mesticated. 

Perseverance, twenty-four, fair, good looking, musi- 

cal, and of an affectionate di pe ition, and is in business 

for himself as a chemist pondent must be abouts 

twenty, good looking, aud domesticated. 

ALGEROS, twenty-tive, a tradesman, tall, considered 
good looking, affectionate, and fond of home comforts. 
Kespondent must be about twenty-three, pretty, loving, 
fond of home and music: 

Haprr Jos. tweuty-three, 5ft. 8in.;a seaman in the 
pas | Navy, dark, idered hand , fond of music 
aud dancing. Respondent must be about twenty, pretty, 
fond of home and music. 

Marr Mar, twenty-eight, medium height, brown hair, 
gray eyes, lively, thoroughiy domesticated, and musical, 
and has a comfortable iucome, a widower not objected 


to. 

Litray, thirty, 5ft. 2in., a widow, with two children 
well provided for, loving, fond of home, and will come 
into property in a few mouths, Respoudent must be tall, 
fond of home, and in a good position ; would not object to 
a widower with oue or two ciildren, 

Ernest, twenty-eight, tall, hand , and is p 

ately fond of music and dancing, desires to correspond 
with a young lady about twenty-three, who must be tall, 
fair, pretty, affectionate, and capable of managing a 
ouse, 

Aticta, twenty-two, medium height, considered by her 
friends to be very pretty, fair complexion, blue eyes, aud 
fond of home and children. Respondent must be about 
tweuty-five, tall, dark, affectionate, and fond of home ; a 
tradesman preferred. 

., thirty-five, a widower, medium height, dark 
eyes, good looking, fond of home and children, a teeto- 
taller, desires to meet with a lady of similar age, habits 
aud tastes; one who is domesticated and could assist him 
in his duties, or with a small income, 

Axcu, twenty-five, a young professional gentleman, me- 
dium height, good income aud prospects, desires to cor- 
respond with a young lady of good position, educated, af- 
fectionate, and capable of conducting a home that would 
prove mutually attractive. 

CoMMuUNICATIONS RECKIVED: 

Lovina Jessie is rors asa 9 to by—“Sweet William,” 
uineteen, who is amiable and fond of home; by—‘* J. F." 
loving, found of home, and holding a good position; and 
by—** W, W.,” who believes that he fully answers to her 
description. 

T. LT. S. by—“ Caroline,” who would make him a good 
and affectionate wife. 

S. A. by—“H. P.,” who is loving, fod of home, and 
would make a good little wife. 

Torsail Sueer Jack by—* Topsy,” who thinks she 
would qaite meet his views. 

Pur.us by—“ H. N.,” twenty-four, Royal Engineers, 
who would make her a loving husband. 

M. H. by—“ J- S.," who would make her a loving hus- 
band, and has a small income of his owa. 

Lexicon by—*‘ Constance,” fair, good looking, and 
clever in domestic affuirs. 

Euiny by—“ Bona Vide,” good lookiug. occupying a 
good position, and thinks he would quite meet her 
views. 

Cc. D. by—“‘ Flora K.,” thirty-one, and will have a for- 
tuue, is considered pretty and good tempered, and is 
fond of home and children, 

Fronence B, by—“* W. F.,” nineteen, tall, light hair, 
and fair comp!exion, who thinks he completely auswers 
to her description. 

Rorent oF THE RuInE by—“ Forget-Me-Not,” nineteen, 
accomplished, domesticated, and would make a loving 
wife; when twenty-one will possess au income of 5001, a 

ear. 

r Peartinax by—“C. B.,” who thinks she would suit him 
exactly ; by—"* Primrose,” who thinks she perfectly au- 
swers to his description; and by—“ Agnes,” a young lady 
of g90d family and of loving disposition. 








and is considered 
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Gracr, eighteen, brown eyes, golden hair, 





very pretty, and will have an income of 300L per anuum 
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when of age, desires to correspond with a young geutle- 





G, A. Suits. 
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